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We have delayed announcing to our 
readers the lamented death of the 
late revered Mr. Grant, till we could 
lay before them a somewhat copious 
memoir of his eminently valuable 
and useful life. Our pages have re- 
corded the lives and deaths of many 
distinguished men and distinguishe d 
Christians ; but we know not when 
the grave has closed over the mortal 
remains of an individual whose life 
has furnished more valuable lessons 
to mankind, or whose departure has 
deprived the world of a larger share 
of Christian piety, and public and 
private virtues, than that of the sub- 
ject of the following pages. Whether 
we view him as a Christian, as a man 
of business, or as a philanthropist, 
his strict integrity, his mature wis- 
dom, his firmness of character, his 
Christian simplicity, his uniform con- 
sistency of life, his love for his fel- 
low-creatures, his zeal for their wel- 
fare, and, above all, and the spring 
of all, his deep, self-abasing, and 
truly scriptural piety towards God, 
were eminently conspicuous. — In 
drawing up our narrative, we have 
availed ourselves of the biographical 
sketches which his death has called 
forth, and of the description of his 
character given by the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, in the funeral sermon preach- 
ed on that occasion. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE CHARLES 


GRANT, ESQ. 

The late Charles Grant, Esq. was 
born in Scotland, in the year 1746. 
By the decease of his father, soon 


after the birth of this son, the care of 
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Conimmutications. 





his iafaney and youth devoived upou 
an uncle, at whose expense he re- 
ceived a good education in the town 
of Elgin. ‘This signal benetit after- 
wards excited in Mr. Grant’s mind 
feelings of the most grateful respect 
for his uncle’s memory; and these 
he expressed by a memorial placed 
over his grave. 

In the year 1767, Mr. Grant pro- 
ceeded to India in a military ca- 
pacity; but, on his arrival! there, 
he was taken into the eimploy, 
under the immediate patronage, of 
Mr. Richard Becher, a Member o! 
the Bengal Council. In 1770 he 
re-visited his native country, where 
he united himself by marriage with 
a lady of the name of Frazer, who 
survives him. Having, while in 
England, obtained the promise ot 
an appointment as a Writer on the 
Bengal establishment, he  re-em- 
barked for India in May 1772, ac- 
companied by his wife, her mother 
and sister, and Lieutenant Ferguson, 
a friend of the family. In the 
course of this voyage, he formed an 
intimacy with that eminent Chris- 
tian missionary, the Rey. Christian 
Frederick Swartz, with whom he 
maintained a correspondence till 
the decease of the latter. After the 
death of Mr. Swartz, who had ren- 
dered important services to the East 
India Company, Mr. Grant recom- 
mended to the Court to perpetuate 
the remembrance of them by the 
erection of a memorial in St. Mary's 
church, at Fort St. George, at the 


and 


. a al . 
public expense. This suggestion 
was adopted; and the monument 


was erected at the cost of the East 
India Company. 
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Almost immediately after Mr. 
Grant’s arrival at Calcutta, he was 
promoted to the rank of Factor, and 
soon afterwards was appointed Se- 
cretary to the Beard of Trade; which 
office he held for upwards of eight 
years, performing its duties with 
exemplary industry and ability. In 
1781, the Bengal Government re- 
lieved him from his secretaryship, 
and stationed him as the Company’s 
commercial resident, in charge of 
their valuable silk factory at Malda. 
In June 1784, he obtained the rank 
of Senior Merchant, and in Februa- 
ry 1787 was summoned to Calcutta, 
that he might take possession of the 
seat and office of Fourth Member of 
the Board of Trade, conferred on 
him by Lord Cornwallis, in consi- 
deration of his distinguished abili- 
ties and approved integrity. But, 
in less than three years after he 
had received this appointment, the 
impaired health of his family com- 
pelled him suddenly to quit India, 
and return to England. Lord Corn- 
wallis, who had held frequent com- 
munications with Mr. Grant, and 
entertained the highest regard for 
him, when solicited to allow him to 
quit the presidency, expressed re- 
gret at the necessity which deprived 
Government of his most essential 
assistance. His return to England 
was accompanied by unusually strong 
expressions of the high satisfaction 
with which the Government regarded 
his zealous and faithful services in 
the commercial department. 

A distinguishing and most ho- 
nourable feature of Mr. Grant’s 
character, while in India, was his 
solicitude to uphold, to the utmost 
of his power, both by his example 
and influence, the public profession 
of Christianity by the Europeans. 
In this cause his zeal was most ear- 
nest; and it was the more conspi- 
cuous and self-denying, because at 
that period there was little in Jndia 
to countenance, and much to check, 
a faithful adherence to scriptural 
principles. ‘To his influence and 
example at this early period, fol- 
lowed by his zealous and enlight- 


ened devotion to the same cause 
throughout his long life, may we 
attribute, under the Divine blessing, 
more than perhaps to almost any 
other human agency, that cheering 
progress of true religion in India 
which has of late years been wit- 
nessed, and which no_ individual 
beheld with greater delight and 
gratitude to God than he who had 
been among the first to lay the 
foundations of its growth. The 
following examples may be men- 
tioned, as proofs both of his zeal 
and his liberality. ‘The church ori- 
ginally constructed at Calcutta for 
the English settlers was destroyed 
by a furious hurricane in October 
1737; and from that period till the 
erection of the mission church in 
1770, no Protestant place of wor- 
ship existed there. ‘Towards erect- 
ing a new church, by private sub- 
scription, Mr. Grant contributed 
500 rupees, and assisted in the pro- 
curement of valuable materials from 
Gour. The church or chapel called 
Bethtephillah, with the schools and 
burying ground which had _ been 
erected by the Protestant missionary 
I. Z. Kiernander, in the year 1770, 
for the use of his mission, was in 
1787 placed under sequestration by 
the Sheriff of Calcutta, to answer 
for the missionary’s personal debts. 
To prevent the desecration and sale 
of these premises, and the discontin- 
uance of public worship which must 
have ensued, Mr. Grant paid out of 
his own purse the sum of 10,000 ru- 
pees, being the amount at which they 
were valued, and immediately placed 
tem in trust for sacred and chari- 
table uses for ever, constituting Mr. 
William Chambers, a brother of Sir 
Robert Chambers, with the Rev. Mr. 
Browne, one of the Company’s chap- 
lains, and himself, trustees. 

After his return to India, and a 
residence there of, altogether, nearly 
twenty years, in the service of the 
Company, Mr. Grant, with his fa- 
mily, re-embarked at Calcutta, and 
arrived in England in the autumn of 
1790. His early promotion to sta- 
tions of trust and emolument. fo 
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which he had been recommended by 
superior talent and tried integrity, 
had enabled him to acquire a re- 
spectable competency of fortune : 
and his residence in India, influ- 
enced, during the whole term of it, 
by a peculiarly strong sense of the 
obligations of religion, had matured 
his character to that of a Christian 
philanthropist, and inspired him with 
lively feelings of solicitude tor the 
moral and intellectual weltare of the 
immense Mohammedan and Heathen 
population subject to the British 
Government. He had instituted a 
close scrutiny into the character of 
the natives, which had resulted in 
the formation and establishment of 
opinions which governed his subse- 
quent conduct upon occasions of 
great moral and political impor- 
tance. His first employment, after 
his return to England, was to com- 
mit the result of his inquiries to 
paper, in a tract entitled “ Obser- 
vations on the State of Society 
among the Asiatic Subjects of Great 
Britain ;” which was written in 1792, 

although not submitted to perusal 
out of the circle of his personal 
friends till 1797. In that year he 
laid it upon the table of the Court 
of Directors, with an Introductory 
Letter, stating his motives for so 
doing to be a consideration of its 
relevancy to certain proposals for 
communicating Christianity to the 
natives of India, by granting per- 
mission for Missionaries to proceed 
thither, which had been repeatedly 
pressed upon the Court’s attention. 
This paper will be again adverted 
to, in connexion with the final and 
successful efforts of its author for the 
attainment of that object. 

On the 30th of May, 1794, he 
was elected a Director of the Kast 
India Company by the unanimous 
vote of the proprietors, not more 
than two months after he had de- 
clared himself a candidate for the 
Direction. He was at this time in 
the forty-ninth year of his age, in 
the full vigour of an excellent con- 
stitution ; possessed of extensive 
general knowledge; of laborious 
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habits as a reader and writer, with 
a sound judgment and great firm- 
ness, integrity, and benevolence. 

To attempt a detail of all the 
important measures connected with 
the India administration, in the dis- 
cussion and adoption of which Mr. 
Grant from this time took an active 
and often a prominent part, would 
be impracticable. But a brief re- 
ference to a few of them seems 
necessary for the illustration of his 
character and history. 

The subject of greatest commer- 
cial moment which Mr. Grant found 
under the consideration of the Court 
of Directors when he entered it, 
and which appears to have attracted 
his earliest attention, was a question 
respecting the freight paid by the 
Company for the hire of their ship- 
ping. The friends of Mr. Grant 
have claimed for him the credit of 
having been mainly instrumental in 
effecting the salutary reform which 
afterwards took place, and by which 
large sums were saved to the Com- 
pany. Upon other important ques- 
tions which were agitated about this 
time, particularly those respecting 
the opening of the trade ot India, 
and the prevention of an illicit trade, 
Mr. Grant strenuously and consci- 
entiously supported what he con- 
sidered to be the Company’s just 
rights, and rendered them eminent 
service. Upon a question of great 
delicacy, the alledged abuse of the 
patronage of the Court, he was 
equally diligent and honest in in- 
vestigating the foundation of the 
rumour, and in exonerating bhimsel! 
and his colleagues from the impu- 
tation. 

In April, 1804, he was elected 
Deputy Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, and Chairman the next 
year. He was afterwards elected 
to the same oflices several times afte: 
going out by rotation ; making al- 
together a period of six years, du- 
ring which he held one or other of 
these highly arduous and _ responsi- 
ble appointments. 

Upon Mr. Grant’s elevation to 
the chair in 1804, he found the 
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measures of Lord Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration under review, of many 
ot which Mr. Grant conscientiously 
disapproved. They had indeed been 
characterized by great prowess and 
gallantry in the field and energy 
in the council: but such splendid 
qualities, in Mr. Grant’s judgment, 
could not atone for substantial 
wrong; and nothing less did he 
impute to some of the measures 
in question: nor did they appear to 
him to have been beneficial in their 
results, as they were neither effec- 
tive to the pacification of India, for 
which they had been undertaken, 
nor hag they improved the Com- 
pany’s cemmerce and finances. 
With reference to the system of 
the domestic and foreign relations 
of the Company, Mr. Grant always 
professed himself a strict adherent 
to the plans and principles of his 
friend and patron Lord Cornwallis, 
whom he held in the highest esti- 
mation. He partook of that noble- 
man’s solicitude for the establish- 
ment of an empire in India, founded 
rather upon character (and particu- 
larly upon the reputation of moral 
and intellectual superiority) than on 
force. ‘The character of this 
country,” Mr. Grant observed in 
the House of Commons, on one of 
the discussions respecting Oude, “ is 
its dedrest possession; and | am 
convinced that character would be 
compromised, if the House should 
not, with a view to national honour 
and national justice, express its dis- 
approbation of this transaction.” In 
accordance with these views, he 
gave his support to a resolution, 
submitted to the House by Sir Phil- 
lip Frances on the 5th of April 1805, 
* That to pursue schemes of con- 
quest, and extension of dominion in 
India, are measures repugnant to 
the wish the honour, and the policy 
of this nation.” “ The true policy 
of the British Government in India,” 
observed Mr. Grant, * is not to pur- 
sue conquest for the sake of exten- 
sion of territory.” 
In the session of 1807, on a mo- 
tion for papers relative to the con- 
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duct of the British Governmens 
towards the Poligars, Mr. Grant 
traced the Vellore mutiny to the 
wish of the Mohammedans for the 
restoration of the sons of Tippoo 
Sultan to power. Whatever might 
be the remoter causes, the imme- 
diate occasion was, clearly, some 
injudicious military regulationswhich 
tended to obliterate the fondly cher- 
ished distinctions of caste among 
the native soldiers. It certainly did 
not originate, directly or remotely, 
in the conduct of the Missionaries, 


g 
whom Mr. Grant, on every occasion, 


was among the foremost to defend 
from the unjust imputations with 
which they have been too often as- 
sailed. 

We pass by various commercial, 
financial, and political questions 
connected -with India, in which Mr. 
Grant took an active share ; touch- 
ing only on some of the more pro- 
minent, especially those connected 
with the morals and welfare of the 
people of India. In the revenue 
administration of that country, he 
supported a system which invested 
with proprietory rights and personal 
immunities the native landholders 
and cultivators; a system which 
originated under the paternal goy- 
ernment of Lord Cornwallis. The 
interest which Mr. Grant took in 
the jurisprudence of India always 
appeared to be proportioned to the 
influence which, in his opinion, the 
due administration of justice would 
have upon the moral and intellectual 
condition of the natives. Few per- 
sons were better qualified, by per- 
sonal observation and_ extensive 
inquiry, to appreciate the difficul- 
ties which lay in the way of any 
rapid melioration in the state of a 
people sunk, as the natives of India 
are, in inveterate prejudices and ha- 
bits, riveted upon them by the cease- 
less exertions of their superior orders 
or castes. But it was inconsistent 
with Mr. Grant’s consciousness of 
the superiority and divine authority 
of Christianity to concede, either to 
Mohammedanism or Hindooism, a 
perpetual existence. Hence, the 
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pleasure with which he regarded 
every prudent attempt to engratt 
principles of British jurisprudence 
on the Asiatic stock; and hence the 
decision and zeal which he evinced 
upon all questions connected with 
the superstitions or morels of India. 
The education of the Company’s 
servants destined for India, upon 
whom the executive government of 
the natives of that country must 
devolve, was an object of great 
moment with Mr. Grant, and the 
mode of conducting it a question of 
vital importance. The plan of the 
college at Haleybury, in Herttord- 
shire, is stated to have originated 
with him. He certainly, upon all 
occasions when the conduct or go- 
vernment of that institution came 
under discussion before the body of 
the Proprietors of India Stock, ap- 
peared as its advocate, and took a 
considerable part in every debate. 
The invidious imputation that its 
design was merely to supplant a 
similar establishment, previously 
formed by Lord Wellesley at Cal- 
eutta, he effectually rebutted, and 
by cogent reascnings justified the 
preference which the Court gave to 
England. He justly considered that 
a sincere and conscientious attach- 
ment to the Christian faith*, and 
a settled patriotism, ought to form 
a part of the character of every 
Enzelishman who should be allowed 
to bear rule in India: and that a 
home academical establishment, at- 
fording the most liberal advantages 
of education, mental and moral, 
was essential to the attainment of 
this most desirable object. The 
sound wisdom of this measure, in 
spite of some untoward circum- 
stances which may have diminished 


* Of the many persons who, having pro- 
ceeded to India with minds not fully made 
up on this subject, and who, in consequence, 
afterwards virtually or actually conlormed to 
Hindoo superstitions, the case of Job Char- 
nock, who founded Caleutta, was the most 
remarkable. He married a young Hindoo, 


»of whom he was passionately fond; and she 
seenis to have made a Hindvo of him, for af- 
ter her decease he annually sacrificed acock 
to her manes. 


its temporary popularity, will, we 
are persuaded, be increasingly felt 
every successive year. Even al- 
ready it has had a most beneficial 
eflect, direct and indirect, upon the 
character and qualifications of the 
civil servants of the Company in 
India. 

‘The temporary defection of a 
part of the Madras army, under the 
administration of Sir George Bar- 
low in 1809, furnishedian occasion 
for the exertion of Mr. Grant's 
energies, which, whatever may be 
the real merits of the question then 
at issue, will probably be admitted 
by all to have reflected honour upon 
him as a man of distinguished abi- 
lities, invincible firmness, and con- 
scientious integrity. 

The negociation between — the 
Court of Directors and his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers for the renewal by 
charter of the Company's commer- 
cial privileges, which commenced 
in 1808, when Mr. Grant was De- 
puty Chairman, called forth an ex- 
traordinary display of the powers 
of his mind, This negociation 
brought under review almost every 
right which the Company possessed, 
and involved in its progress the dis- 
cussion of every principle ot colo- 
nial government applicable to the 
Kast Indies ‘To assist in an in- 
vestigation | so extensive, Mr. Grat 
was peculiarly qualified, by the ex- 
tent of his intormation, the sound- 
ness of his judgment, and the la- 
boriousness of his habits ; and very 
important services were no doubt 
rendered by him to the Company. 
He took an active, and sometimes 
a prominent, partin all the proceed- 
ings. He was elected by the Court 
a member of the Deputation ap- 
pointed to confer with his Majesty’s 
Ministers; was entrusted with the 
presentation of petitions to Parlia- 
ment on the Company's account; 
and in the House of Commons as- 
serted and detended their rights, 
and maintained their pretensions, 
with great ability. 

But while Mr. Grant thus sup 
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ported the interests of the Com- 
pany, he kept constantly in view 


the intellectual and moral wants of 


India ; and, in meeting these, had to 
encounter difficulties as unexnected 
as they were exiraordinary, partly 
occasioned by the fears, and in some 
instances arising out of the most 
surprising prejudices in favour of 
the Hindoo idolatry, which were 
entertained by Europeans connect- 
ed with India. Among those who 
appeared to cherish prejudices in 
favour of the Hindoo idolatry, were 
the authors of several pamphlets 
circulated at the time, particularly 
the writers of one which bears the 
signature of a Bengal Officer; and 
among those who protessed to en- 
tertain fears for the permanence of 
the British power in India, were 
two respectable proprietors of India 
Stock (one of whom was afterwards 
a Director), and who came forward 
avowedly to oppose missionary ex- 
ertions, in pamphlets which bear 
their names. The one party main- 
tained the purity of Asiatic morals, 
and the harmlessness of the Hin- 
doo character; and the other, the 
danger of interfering with Hindoo 
prejudices. The controversy to 
which this subject gave rise was, in 
its issue, eminently promotive of tie 
interests of truth; and it prepared 
the way for those extensive moral 
and religious exertions for India 
which have so greatly distinguished 
the last few years, and which God 
in his providence, has conspicuously 
blessed for the benefit of that vast 
peninsula and its dependencies. 

With a view to dispel the fears 
and remove the prejudices of the 
enemies to missionary efforts, many 
important documents were produced 
and laid on the table of the House 
of Commons, chiefly at the instance 
of Mr. Grant; such as proofs of the 
prevalence of infanticide in different 
parts of India,—-of the impurities 
and attrocities of Juggernautt, and 
of the great extent of the worship 
of that idol,—of the habitual false- 
hood and dishonesty of the Hin- 
doos; and, on the other hand. of 
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the Jong undisturbed existence 
Christianity in some parts of India; 
lastly, Mr. Grant’s own tract, en- 
titled, * Observations on the Ge. 
neral State of Society among the 
Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain 
with respect to Morals, and on the 
Means of improving it.” ‘This va- 
luable paper was called for by the 
House of Commons, laid on its 
table, and ordered to be printed 
for the use of the Members, on the 
5th of June 1813; but it has neve: 
been published. It commences with 
a review of the British territorial! 
administration in the East, from 
the first acquisition of territory 
there. It then exhibits a deeply 
afflicting, but, we fear, too true a 
picture of the moral character oi 
the Hindoos, supported and _ verified 
by a great body of evidence, ex- 
tracted from the printed works of 
persons who had been in India ; an 
examination of the causes of that 
character, which are traced in the 
religion or superstition of the peo- 
ple, as well as in their corrupt, un- 
equal, and defective laws, and in 
the absurd prerogatives and duties 
of the native magistracy. In enter- 
ing into the measures which Great 
Britain might adopt for the remova! 
of these evils and the improvement 
of the state of society in India, 
Mr. Grant refers to the introduc- 
tion of our language as a circun- 
Stance arising almost necessarily out 
of our connexion with that country ; 
and which rendered extremely easy. 
if it did not carry alony with it, the 
introduction of much of our useful 
literature, and particularly eur sa- 
cred Scriptures. ‘Towards the last 
measure, with every more direci 
means of improvement, such as 
schools and missions, he considered 
it incumbent on the Court of Di- 
rectors to manifest at least a friend- 
ly aspect, and, with respect to edu- 
cation, a co-operation. Mr. Grani 
fully answers the several objections 
which had been made to interfer- 
ence with the religion of Hindostan ; 
and, in concluding this valuab!e 
paper, he makes the following power- 
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ful appeal to the British authorities 
in behalf of India :— 

“To rest in the present state of 
things, or to determine that the si- 
tuation of our Asiatic subjects, aud 
our connexion with them, are such 
as they ought to be for all time to 
come, seems too daring a conclu- 
sion; and if a change, a great 
change, be necessary, no reason can 
be assigned for its commencement 
at any future period, which will not 
equally, nay more strongly, recom- 
mend its commencement now. To 
say that things may be left to their 
own course, or that our European 
settlements may prove a_ sufficient 
nursery of moral and religious in- 
struction for the natives, will be, in 
effect, to declare, that there shall 
be no alteration, at least no effectual 
and safe one. 

“ The Mohammedans, living for 
centuries intermixed in great num- 
bers with the Hindoos, produced no 
radical change in their character ; 
not merely because they rendered 
themselves disagreeable to their sub- 
jects, but because they left those 
subjects, during that whole period, 
as uninstructed in essential points 
as they found them. We are called 
to imitate the Roman conquerors, 
who civilized and improved the na- 
tions whom they subdued; and we 
are called to this not only by the 
obvious wisdom which directed their 
policy, but by local circumstances, 
as well as by sounder principles and 
higher motives than they possessed. 
The examples also of modern Eu- 
ropean nations pass in review before 
us. We are the fourth of those who 
have possessed an Indian empire. 
That of the Portuguese, though ac- 
quired by romantic bravery, was 
unsystematic and rapacious: the 
short one of the French was the 
meteor of a vain ambition: the 
Dutch acted upon the principles 
of a selfish commercial policy ; and 
these, under which they apparently 
flourished for a time, ‘have been the 
cause of their decline and fall. 
None of these nations sought to 
establish themselves in the affec- 
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tions of their acquired subjects, or 
to assimilate them to their manners ; 
and those subjects, far from support- 
ing them, rejoiced in their defeat: 
some attempts they made to instruct 
the natives, which had their use; 
but sordid views geverwhelmed their 
eliects. It remains for us to show 
how we shall be distinguished from 
these nations in the history of man- 
kind; whether conquest shall have 
been in our haiuds, the means, not 
merely of displaying a government 
unequalled in India for administra- 
tive justice, kindness, and modera- 
tion, not merely of increasing the 
security of the subject and prosperity 
of the country, but of advancing so- 
cial happiness, of meliorating the 
moral state of men, and of extending 
a superior light farther than the Ro- 
man eagle ever flew. 

“If the novelty, the impracti- 
cability, the danger of the proposed 
scheme, be urged against it, these 
objections cannet all be consistent : 
and the last, which is the only one 
that could have weight, presupposes 
success. In success would lie ou 
safety, not our danger. Our dan- 
ger must lie in pursuing, from un- 
generous ends, a course contracted 
and illiberal: but in following an 
opposite course, in communicating 
light, knowledge, and improvement, 
we shall obey the dictates of duty, 
of philanthropy and of policy; we 
Shall take the most rational means 
to remove inherent great disorders, 
to attach the Hindoo people to our- 
selves, to insure the safety of our 
possessions, to enhance continually 
their value to us, to raise a fair and 
durable monument to the glory ot 
this country, and to increase the 
happiness of the human race.” 

On the 23d July, 1513, the Act 
of Parliament, 53 Geo. IIL. ¢. 155, 
commonly called the Charter Act, 
obtained the Royal Assent. This 
statute, the fruit of much and la- 
borious discussion, eflected some 
considerable changes in the East 
India Company’s commercial pri- 
vileges, in which Mr. Grant could 
not concur: but, on the other hand, 
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it contained three important moditi- 
cations of the law, which were in per- 
fect accordance with the sentiments 
and reasoning above detailed, and 
the attainment of which ought in jus- 
tice to be ascribed, in an eminent de- 
gree, to his zeal and exertions. 

The first of these was an aug- 
mentation of the Ecclesiastical Es- 
tablishment of British India, and 
the institution of a Bishop’s See at 
Calcutta; the second, the privilege 


granted to European teachers of 


Christian morals, or Missionaries, 
of enjoying a regulated access to the 
natives of India; and the last, the 


annual appropriation of the sum of 


one lack of rupees for the general 
promotion of education among them. 
These results appear to have been 
the fruit of a series of wise, perse- 
vering, and pious exertions, inade 
by Mr. Grant, with a view to pro- 
mote the highest welfare of the na- 
tives, while at the same time he 
secured the honour and truest in- 
terests of Great Britian in India; 
namely, the consolidation of her 
empire there, by the improvement 
of the intellectual and moral cha- 
racter of her subjects. “ Thank 
God,” devoutly exclaims Mr. Wil- 
son, in his truly interesting funeral 
sermon already adverted to, and 
which we are most happy to find 
has obtained a deservedly wide cir- 
culation: “ Thank God, he lived 
to see the great object of his wishes 
and efiorts in some measure accom- 
plished,—the question of Christiani- 
ty in the East gained, —an ecclesias- 
tical establishment in British India 
formed, and fostered by the state,— 
the number and efficiency of the 
iuinisters of our church stationed in 
that country greatly increased,—the 
(hristian missionary protected in his 
peaceful and honourable labours on 
the shores of the Ganges,—and a 
force of Christian principles and 
feelings on the subject raised and 
established, both in India and at 
home, which, we may humbly but 
firmly hope, will never be success- 
fully resisted.” 


( To he continued } 


For the Christian Observer. 
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Gen. vili. 13. The first month, the 


first day of the month—The Per- 


sians celebrate a festival, stiled Naw- 
ruz, instituted at a very early period 
of their monarchy. ‘The name sig- 
nifies the new day, the first of the 
Persian solar year, and season ot 
the vernal equinox. “ It commenced 
at Tehran, a little before midnight 
on the 20th of March, when a gun 
was fired from the areg or citadel, 
and the supposed entrance of the 
sun, at that moment, into the zo- 
diacal sign of the Ram, was an- 
nounced by the royal drums and 
trumpets, of which obstreperous in- 
struments the sounds did not cease 
for many hours. Next morning, 
at ten o'clock, the king sent seme 
trays, containing khelaats, or dresses 
of honour, to be distributed by the 
ambassador among the English gen- 
tlemen, a kaba, or coat of rich gold 
brocade, an outer garment, or bala 
push, and two shawls for each, with 
a specimen of the latest coinage, 
chiefly small pieces of gold and sil- 
ver money, struck rather to serve 
fur private gifts on this occasion, 
than for public currency. About 
noon, and almost constantly through- 
out the day, pistols and muskets 
were discharged in various quarters 
of the city: there was a_ general 
appearance of rejoicing 5 the people 
interchanged little presents of oran- 
ges, flowers, and other trifles, and 
on every side was heard the usual 
compliment, § Ide-i-shuma muba- 
rek bashed !? (May your festival 
be auspicious !) At four o’clock we 
accumpanied the ambassador to 
court, clothed in our Persian dresses. 
On entering the areg we were re- 
ceived by the master of ceremonies, 
and other officers of the palace, who 
conducted us to a very handsome 
room, ceiled and almost lined with 
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mirrors ; the walls, to above four 
feet from the floor, being composed 
of a fine yellowish green marble. 
In the middle was a square basin or 
fountain, wherein clear water con- 
sti untly circulated by means of sub- 
terraneous tubes : near this the king 
sat, after our European fashion, on 
an arm chair, of very antique ap- 
pearance, its legs being so high 
that his feet searcely reached to 
ihe carpet. After our audience, lis 
jwajesty presented to the ambassa- 
dur a star composed of diamonds 
and emeralds, surrounding the arms 
of Persia (a lion with the sun rising 
over his back) enamelled in gold. 
‘Lhis festival of the Nawruz lasted 
several days, during which there 
were frequent discharges of artillery 
and musketry, and displays of fire- 
works, particularly on the twenty- 
seventh, when the king invited Sir 
Gore Ouseley, and his party, toa 
vrand exhibition at the areg. ‘The 
king sat inasmall chamber over the 
gateway of the maidan. Here he 
reviewed a long line of mules (one 
lundred, as it was said) each carry- 
ing on its back a beautiful Indian 
shawl, and a bag containing one 
thousand fumans in gold coin. 
These were the presents, or rather 
the annual tribute or revenue of Is- 
pahan, sent by the Amin ad douleh: 
several processions of men, bearing 
valuable gifts of different kinds, had 
already passed before my arrival, 
the offerings of those princes and 
noblemen, who governed in various 
provinces and great cities of the 


empire. To the presents succeeded 
rope-dancing, and wrestling of Pah- 
lawns. The attack of a young 


lion on a small bull, apparently too 
feeble to resist even a large dog, 
closed the idé, or festival.’”’—Sir 
Wilham Ouseley’s Travels in the 
Fast, vol. iii, p. 3375 Morter’s 
Journey through Persia, vol. i. p. 
208 ; Hyde. Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. 
cap. ‘19, p. 237 5 Anquetil du Per- 
ron, Usages civiles et Relig. Zen- 
davesta, tom. ii. p. 574. 

Gen. xxxi. 35. And she said to 
her father, Let it not displease my 
Curist. Osseny. No. 266, 
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lord that I cannot rise up before thee. 
—Children in the Eastern countries 
cultivate and express for their pa- 
rents the most profound respect.— 
* During this feast lL remarked that 
the Amin-Ad-douleh’s son, Abdallah 
Khan, aman seemingly about thirty 
vears old, the possessor ot conside- 
rable wealth, and governor of Ispa- 
han, but seldom appeared among 
the guests : and only seated himself, 
as one ot the humblest, Ww hen ins ited 
by thé words. or encouraeed by the 
looks, ot his father. ‘This reserve, 
however, was not caused by any ill 
will or deticienev of kindness, sub- 
sisting on either side : 
the filial respect which, in every 
stage and condition of le, the | 
sians are thus taueht to express. 
"This respect: is not the right of pa- 
rental authority alone ; it is gene- 
rally extended to seniority among 
brothers.” —Ouseley, vol, tile p. 

tixodus Looling 
gLlasses.—* 
those boxes and pen cases, ve 
geniously mount smal! 
es in frames of pasteboard 5 a trav- 
eller finds these extremely conven- 
lent, as they lic flat and occupy but 
little space among his clothes. Some 
are opened like a book, and fastened 
by means of a hook and catch. Of 
others, the mirror is occasionally 
covered by a piece which fits ex- 
actly in the pasteboard frame, and 
is easily separated from it by a per- 
son’s nail. ‘These looking glasses 
are of various sizes and _ forms, 
square, oval, or octagonal, from five 
to twelve or thirteen inches long, 
and proportionably broad. The 
frames and covers are often neatly 
painted, and sometimes ornamented 
with Khatembandi,a kind of mosaic 
work.” —Ibid. p. 64. 

Deut. xx. 5. What man is there 
that hath builé a new house.—* The 
manzil mubarek, or tokens of feli- 
citation, are usually sent to those 
who occupy a new place of resi- 
dence. On sich an orcasion, Ladv 
Ouseley received littie presents o! 
sweet meats, flowers, fruit, and 
loaves of sugaré’—I{bid. p. 141. 
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1 Sam. xiii. LO. And Saul went 
out to meet him.—It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to remark, that it was usual 
tu receive great persons and guests 
with particular attention. ‘ Next 
invrning we set out on horseback 
at ten o’clock, in full procession, to 
return the Amin-ad-douleli’s visit, 
and having crossed the river Zen- 
dehrud, on the bridge of Kaja, we 
rode through several long, handsome, 
and well peopled streets, but had 
opportunities of remarking, that at 
least as many more were in ruins 
and uninhabited. ‘The great man 
received us at his door with much 
courtesy : in honour of the ambas- 
sador, he had assembled all the 
chief personages of Ispahan, and at 
noon the floor of a spacious cham- 
ber was covered with ten very large 
trays, each containing twenty-five 
China bowls, and dishes of various 
sizes. ‘These were filled with the 
most savoury meat, conserves, sweet 
cohen, delicious fruit, both dried 
and fresh, sherbet of orange and 
pomegranate, and willow water, or 
ab-i-bidmishk, cooled with ice. Af- 
ter this repast, we were treated with 
cofive and caleans or pipes. Rose wa- 
ter was poured into our hands, and we 
returned at two o'clock to the gar- 
dens of Saadetabad.”—Ibid. p. 22. 

} Sam. xx. 24. When the new 
moon was come, the king sat himself 
duwn to meat.—* No Persian would 
willingly commence a journey, or 
any other business until the new 
moon had been perceived. Larly 
on the nineteenth it was publicly 
and joyfully proclaimed that this 
event had occurred: the day was 
therefore considered as an impor- 
tant eid, or festival, and devoted, 
by the true believers, to gluttony, 
the delights of tobacco, and sensual 
gratifications of every kind.  Pre- 
sents were reciprocally given by 
relations, friends, and equals ; and 


offered by servants to their masters 


with the usual compliment and wish, 

May this holiday be auspicious te 
you !’ On these occasions the gifts 
are not always of much intrinsic 
value : but a fruit, a flower, or a bit 


of sweet-meat, serves as a token of 
esteem or of respect.”—Ibid. p. 74. 

2 Sam. xi. 8. And Uriah depart- 
ed out of the king’s house, and there 


followe d him a mess of meat Srom 


the king.—Any present immediate- 
ly commuvicated by a royal per- 
sonage has ever been considered 
particularly valuable. 

** Arrangements were now made 
for our introduction to the monarch 
immediately on his return, which 
he had fixed, as the vazirs declar- 
ed, for the thirteenth day of this 
month. Meanwhile he sent to the 
ambassador a very flattering khu- 
shamedy, or welcome, with some of 
the royal shikar, or game ; three 
antelopes, and fifty kabks, or par- 
tridges, killed by his own hand; a 
circumstance which considerably en- 
hanced the value of this present, 
and entitled the bearer to a recom- 
pence, not less than the wages of 
half a year.”—Jérd. p. 116. 

Job xxx. 1. But now they that 
are younger than I have me in de- 
rision, whose fathers I would have 
disdained to have set with the dogs 
of my flock.—Vhis sarcastic, re- 
proachful mode of speaking prevai!s 
stillin the East. ‘The toflowing is 
remarkable example of it:—*‘ Fateh 
Ali Shah contented himself one day, 
after a quarrel among his ministers. 
with telling them publicly that be 
should bestow their titles on some 
of his dogs, calling one the Sed: 
aazem, another the Amin ad doulel, 
and a third the Itimad ad douleh.” 
Ibid. p. 368. 

Psalm xxii. Title. Aijeleth Sha- 
har.—'Vhe titles of books and_ po- 
ems in the East are usually allusive 
or descriptive, not so much of the 
subject on which they are written, 
as to some particular event or natu- 
ral object. So it appears in the fol- 
lowing extract. 

* Among several manuscripts 
which I purchased, soon after our 
arrival at Ispahan, was a_ poetical 
work composed during the ful! 
splendor of this palace ; the origi- 
nal pertection of its water-works, 
and beauty of its shady avenues, 


















and of the luxuriant flowers that 
embellished their variegated borders. 
It is entitled the Gulzar-e-Saadet, 
or Rose-bed of Prosperity, a poem 
in praise of the gardens and editices 
at Saadetabad, composed about an 
hundred and ten years ago.”—lIbid. 
p. Ol. 

“At Ispahan, the covers of 
books are ornamented in a style pe- 
culiarly rich; and they often exhi- 
bit miniatures painted with consi- 
derable neatness, and admirably 
varnished. [I purchased many loose 
covers of different sizes, containing 
representations of the finest Per- 
sian flowers delineated from nature, 
in exquisite colours, and with mi- 
nute accuracy.” —Ibid. p. 62. 

Matt. xxii. 4.- I have prepared my 
dinner.—F rom the following detail 
of a grand Persian dinner, it will 
appear that much previous prepara- 
tion was necessary, and was usually 
bestowed upon such a feast. 

“Our slippers having been left 
outside the dvor of a large and 
handsome room __ illuminated by 
means of lamps and candlesticks 
placed on the fioor, the usual salu- 
tations and weicomes, and all the 
regular series of inquiries concern- 
ing health, and thanks for the ho- 
nour conferred in visiting, began 
immediately on the ambassador’s 
entrance, were continued while 
Mirza Shefia conducted him to a 
corner, and did not end for some 
minutes after we were all seated on 
nummeds spread over the splendid 
carpet, close to the walls. ‘The 
guests were then furnished with 
caleans, mostly their own, and by 
their own servants; for on these oc- 
casions the pish khydmet, or valet 
de chambre, generally accompanies 
his master, to prepare and present 
the implements of smoking, and to 
hold the slippers for him when tak- 
ing leave. Coffee, without milk or 


sugar was next introduced by the 
servants of our host; one bringing 
on atray several fine china cups, 
without handles, each in a fillagree 
receptacle, silver, or silver gilt, of 
the same form: another man, from 
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a large coliee-pot, filled three or 
four cups; of these Mirza Shetia 
took one and handed it to the am 
bassador, who sat on his right. The 
servants, having distributed cotlee to 
every person, collected the empty 
cups and retired : caleans were again 
presented; and to them succeeded 
tea in porcelain cups, larger than 
those which had contained the 
coffee, but without saucers. After 
this appeared, what in Europe would 
have constituted a desert, but was 
here the forerunner of dinner : ap- 
ples, pears, melons, the grains of 
pomegranates in bowls, ices and 
sweetmeats, placed before us in ca- 
pacious trays. ‘These having been 
removed, after ten or twelve mi- 
nutes, preparations were made foi 
the display of a more substantia! 
meal; while, from sitting cross-leg- 
ged on the floor so long, my situa- 
tion had already become irksome. 

“ The servants now held before us 
silver basins, having covers grated 
or pierced with open work in several 
places, and ewers, or aftabah, re- 
sembling large coffee-pots — with 
spouts, from which they poured on 
our hands luke-warm water: this, 
contaminated by each person’s wash- 
ing, fell through the grated covers 
and disappeared: the basins were 
then transferred to other cuests for 
the purpose of similar ablutions. 
Next were spread on the carpet be- 
fore us, and close to our knees, 
long narrow sulreh, or strips oi 
flowered linen or chintz, hhashyel:, 
or borders of which contained, in 
small compartments, some Persian 
verses, inculeating hospitality to- 
wards strangers, and gratitude to 
God tor the blessings of abundance. 
On these strips the bread was 
placed: it consisted of circular 
cakes, large as our common dinnet 
plates, flat and not much thicker 
than a crown piece. A multitude 
of servants then entered, bringing 
various trays which they laid down 
near the cakes of bread; each tray 
containing at first only five or six 
bowls and dishes of lamb, fowl, 
fish, and vegetables, besides two 
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or three ample basins of fine por- 
celain ware, filled with different 
sherbets; in each a long handled 
wooden spoon, or ladle, floating on 
the surface. ‘These trays were so 
placed that one accommodated two 
guests: and between the trays were 
supernumerary dishes, or lofty pyra- 
mids of rice in its various forms, as 
chillaw, boiled simply ; or as pillaw, 
mixed with meat and fruit, highly 
seasoned with spices, and enriched 
with unctuous sauces, at once sweet 
and acid. 

“ Having laid before us the trays 
already described as amply furnish- 
ed, the servants were, nevertheless, 
employed for a considerable time in 
loading them with additional bowls 
and dishes of viands prepared ac- 
cording to various modes of culinary 
art: these were placed over or be- 
tween the first, and others over 
them; so that at last, the pile ac- 
cumulated on each tray amounted 
to fifteen or sixteen; and, with the 
intermediate pillaws and sherbets, 
there must, I think, have been, be- 
fore the conclusion of our feast, 
above three hundred china bowls 
and dishes at one moment on the 
floor. The variety of viands can 
scarcely be supposed equal to this 
multiplicity of dishes. I could easily 
perceive that the two or three trays 
nearest on both sides, agreed al- 
most wholly in their contents with 
that more immediately before me. 
The meat was chiefly saturated with 
oil, or fat liquefied; of which, in 
some instances, the unctuosity was 
corrected by an admixture of vege- 
table acids. 

* But of whatever kind the meat 
or the cookery, many little circum- 
stances of negative and positive ine 
convenience concur to render even 
the most splendid feasts of this 
country tedious, and in some re- 
spects disgusting to an European. 
The want of chairs obliged us to 
sit on the floor, in awkward atti- 
tudes, that cramped and benumbed 
the legs. Being without knives or 
forks, we necessarily grasped with 
our fingers not only solid pieces of 


flesh, but even moist and clammy 
substances. ‘The want of cups o1 
goblets, or drinking glasses, ren- 
dered it expedient to use the wooden 
kashucks or spoons that fluated, as 
before mentioned, on the sherbet. 
To these spoons no reasonable ob- 
jection could be made, had the 
number been sufficient: but one 
generally served for two guests, and 
sometimes for three; each, after a 
draught, replaciug it in the bow}. 
For pilates the only substitutes were 
those flat round cakes of bread al- 
ready described; of these it did no! 
appear that much was ever eaten: 
but such bones and fragments were 
collected on them, as would, in 
France or England, have been re- 
moved, during the meal, by a ser- 
vant. On those cakes of bread too, 
I noticed many of the Persians wip- 
ing, from time to time, the greasy 
fingers of their right ‘hands: the 
left not being employed on these 
occasions. They, when preparing 
to eat, stooped forwards, kneeling 
until their heads were nearly over 
some dishes, which the long beards 
of several almost touched. I have 
often been surprized at the ingenuity. 
which they evinced in scooping from 
a gelatinous mass, with the first 
finger caly, or the first and second 
united, exactly such a quantity as 
they required for a mouthful: stu- 
diously contriving that their clothes 
should not be defiled by any par- 
ticle. 

“ Towards the close of this feast, 
a lamb, roasted entire, was brought 
to Mirza Shefia. On his recommen- 
dation of it to the ambassador, two 
or three servants immediately tore 
the limbs and joints asunder, using 
in this simple operation their hands 
alone: which, being stained, accord- 
ing to custom, with the reddish 
brown tint of henna, excited some 
suspicion of dirtiness, not perhaps 
altogether false. With their hands 
alone, however impure they were, 
or seemed to be, those servants also 
restored to their places in the bowls 
and dishes, any meat, fish, or rice, 
that had fallen on the cloth: while 












their skirts, as they passed to and 
fro in crowds along the floor, which 
scarcely afforded room for their feet 
between the trays and lamps, often 
slapped against the pillaws or into 
the bowls of sherbet. Such trifling 
accidents were probably inevitable ; 
none more serjous occurred: and 
our venerable host, although a man 
of impaired vision, had acquired 
the habit of observing instantane- 
ously, and could indicate to his ser- 
vants by a nod, any little want or 
embarrassment of a guest, even the 
mest remote, without interrupting 
for one moment either his own or 
another person’s discourse. 

“The trays and their contents 
were at last removed, and next the 
sufrehs, with all the morsels of 
bread, meat, and rice, that had 
been scattered on them. Basins 
were then brought and ewers, con- 
taining lukewarm water, strongly 
impregnated wl, the perfume of 
roses: this was poured on our hands 
as at the former ablation. Caleans, 
which had begun, now terminated 
the feast: and we, having smoked 
and chatted for a few minutes, took 
leave of the Persians, received our 
slippers from the servants who wait- 
ed near the door, and returned on 
horseback, as we had gone, by the 
light of fanus or lanterns. The 
entertainment was enlivened with- 
out the help of wine, by facetious 
anecdotes and sallies of wit.”—TIbid. 
p. 141. 

Acts xii. 21. Arrayed in royal 
apparel.—* On the same side, but 
inarecess formed by large windows, 
appeared three mastowfies, or secre- 
taries: these were on our left hand 
as we stood behind the ambassador’s 
chair: while on our right, near the 
door, were four of the principal 
fazirs, or ministers, with Abul Ias- 
san Khan, who had accompanied 
us to the palace. Beyond them, 
and extending towards the left side 
of the throne, was a row of five or 
six officers, among whom one held 
a most beautiful crown, or taje, 
apparently not inferior in the lustre 
of its jewels to that with which the 
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monarch’s head was so magnificently 
decorated. Another of those «ifi- 
cers bore in his hands the seyuitaur 
of state; a third held the royai bow 
in its case ; a fourth, the shieid: and 
one a golden tray, or dish, filled with 
diamonds and diflerent precious 
stones, of Wonderful size and daz- 
zling brilliancy. Of the king’s dress 
I could perceive that the colour was 
scarlet: but to ascertain exactly the 
materials would have been diflicult, 
from the profusion of Jarge pearls 
that covered it in various places, and 
the multiplicity of jewels that spar- 
kled all around: for the golden 
throne seemed studded at the sides 
with precious stones of every possi- 
ble tint, and the back resembled a 
sun or glory, of which the radiation 
was imitated by diamonds, garnets, 
emeralds, and rubies. Ofsuch also, 
was chiefly composed the monarch’s 
ample and most splendid crown ; 
and the two figures of birds that or- 
namented the throne, one perched 
on each side of its beautifully enam- 
elled shoulders.”"—Jdid. p. 131. 


~~ 
FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CLAXNIL 
1 Cor. xiv. 1.--lollow after Charity. 


SrronGiy as the virtue of charity 
is enjoined upon us by our blessed 
Lord and his Apostles, and fre- 
quently as it is spoken of in Scrip- 
ture as the brightest evidence of 
the Christian character, there is no 
virtue less generally understood or 
practised. In order, then, that we 
may obey the exhortation given by 
the Apostle in the text, and may 
follow after charity in such a man- 
ner as to ensure the attainment ol 
our object, I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain, from Scripture authority, the 
nature of this Christian virtue. But 
before I proceed I would earnestly 
wish vou to be convinced of its 
great importance and excellency, 
and of the necessity of possessing 
it. To prove which necessity, I need 
only quote the emphatic words of 
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the Apostle, “ Though I speak with 


the tongues of men and of angels, 


an have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass or a_ tinkling 
eymbal. And though I have the 
gilt of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. And 
though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
And, again, he says, “ Now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity.” 
In his Epistle to the Colossians, 
alter exhorting them to mortify their 
evil affections, to put off all anger, 
malice, wrath, blasphemy, and filthy 
communications; not to lie one to 
another ; to put on bowels of mercy, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long suflering, forbearing 
one another, and forgiving one ano- 
ther, even as God, for Christ’s sake, 
had forgiven them, he concludes 
with this exhortation: “ Above all 
things, put on charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness.” Again; in 
his First Epistle to Timothy we are 
told, that “the end of the com- 
mandment is charity.” And in 
the First Epistle General of St. 
Peter, we are commanded to “ have 
fervent charity; for charity shall 
cover the multitude of sins ;” that 
is, shall teach us to hide the faults 
of our neighbour, instead of display- 
ing them with malignant gratifica- 
tion. 

Since, then, the possession of 
this Christian virtue is so essen- 
tial to our spiritual welfare, and that 
without it all other virtues are no- 
thing, it becomes a matter of the 
highest importance, rightly to com- 
prehend in what it consists; and 
how we may obtain it. These then 
are the points which will engage 
our attention in the present dis- 
course. 

I. Our first inquiry then is, In 
what does Christain charity consist ? 
By the world, it is understood to 





consist in relieving the wants of ou 
distressed fellow-creatures ; but a]. 
though this isan act which will eve; 
be an attendant on real charity, yer, 
if we attentively examine the Scrip- 
tures, we shall find that this is no 
what our Lord and his Apostles 
intended we should understand by, 
charity itself. Our Lord calls this 
Almsgiving, and he warns us to take 
heed that we do not our alms before 
men, to be seen of them; otherwise 
we shall have no reward of ow 
Father which is in heaven. When 
we do our alms, we are not to sound 
a trumpet, as the hypocrites in the 
synagogues and in the streets, to 
have glory of men; for if we do, we 
have our reward, such as it is, in the 
praises of men,—and must expect no 
reward from God, as we sought not 
his glory. From the passage betore 
quoted from St. Paul, it is evident, 
that we may give largely to th 
poor, nay give all our goods, and 
yet be destitute of true charity, with- 
out which virtue our alms cannot be 
acceptable to Ged. 

Having thus shewn that charit) 
does not consist merely in alms- 
giving, we shall now consider iv 
what it does consist. True charity. 
that virtue which our Lord and his 
Apostles have so highly extolled, is 
a principle of prevailing love to 
God, grounded on faith in Christ. 
and issuing in good will towards al! 
mankind. It is a principle which is 
not naturally generated in the hu- 
man heart. For, as “an evil tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit,” it is 
impossible that so divine, so bene- 
ficent, a principle as Christian chi- 
rity can spring from so corrupt # 
source as the heart of man, betor 
it is purified by the operations 0! 
the Holy Spirit of God, without 
whose aid we are incapable of even 
thinking a good thought. = Tha 
charity, then, which, as members 0! 
Christ, it is absolutely necessary w’ 
should possess, is a heavenly priv- 
ciple wrought in the soul by the 
Holy Spirit; a principle which, iv 
its reference to God, effectualls 
inclines us to delight in him, ea: 
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nestly to desire an interest in his fa- 
your, to value communion with him 
as our cliel good, and to seek him 
us our portion, our happiness, and 
the fountain of all perfection and ex- 
cellence. To love God with all 
our heart, our mind, our soul and 
strength, our Saviour tells us is the 
first and great commandment; and 
this forms the first and principal part 
of charity. The next great com- 
mandment, and that which forms the 
other part of charity, is, * ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself; and 
thus we see that “the end of the 
commandment is charity.” By the 
term, neighbour, we are not to un- 
derstand here our friends and rela- 
tions only, or even our intimate ac- 
quaintances, but the whole race of 
mankind, good and bad, friend and 
foe; for our Lord commands us * to 
love our enemies, to bless them that 
curse us, to do good to them that 
hate, and to pray for them that de- 
spitefully use us, and persecute us : 

jor, says he, ** If ye du good to them 
only that do good to you, and if ye 
love them only that love you, what 
reward have ye? Do not even the 
publicans and sinners the same :” 
Thieves, murderers, and the most de- 
praved persons—even Jews, ‘Turks, 
Infidels, those who never heard of 
or never professed Christianity— 

love those that love them; but to 
love our enemies is the proper dis- 
tinction of the disciples and tollow- 
ers of Christ. God himself com- 
mended his love to us, in that while 
we were yet sinners, consequently 
enemies to him, Christ took upon 
him our nature, and died for us 3 and 
the Saviour himself has left us a 
commandinent, that, as He loved us, 
so ought we to love one another. 

If we truly possess this excellent 
yift of charity, that is have our heart 
filled with the love of God and man, 
it will be manifested by our works ; 
tur “a good tree will bring forth 
good fruit.” Thus we shall ever be 
ready and anxious to show our 
gratitude to God, by liberally dis- 
pensing a part of the benefits his 
goodness has bestowed upon us, to 
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the relief and comiort of our dis- 
tressed and suffering brethren, not 
seeking the praises of men, but, 
like good stewards, tulfilling the 
will of our Divine Master, by im- 
proving the talents, be they tew or 
many, committed to our care, and 
laying up for ourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where theives 
do not break through nor - steal. 
Thus alms-giving will ever be the 
fruit of charity. Every person 
knows, from his feelings of natural 
affection, how anxious he is to fulfil 
the wishes of the objects of his 
regard; and thus, in our love to 
God, those who truly possess that 
principle will be ever seeking to do 
his will all things, and 
quently in alms-giving; for * whoso 
hath this world’s goods, and seeth 
his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels of compassion trom 
him, how dwelleth the love of God 


. . ~95 
in him ?” 


Conse- 


Another fruit of charity is the 
forgiveness of injuries. A truly 
charitable man can never bea 
malice or cherish revenge. Lie 
loves all mankind tor Christ's 
sake: he cannot be at enmity with 
uny one; bat, as he hopes for par- 


has committed 
is ever ready 
his 


doa of the ~ he 
against » he 
to forgive, and re reconciled to, 
brother. 

Again; Christian 
lead us to seek not 
fort of our fellow-creatures 
world, but what is of far greater mo- 
ment, their eternal welfare: for as 
love to our immortal souls was the 
motive that induced the Divine 
Saviour to die, that we might live 
through him, so all his faithful fol- 
lowers will endeavour to promote 
his kingdom, and bring their fellow- 
to a knowledge of his sal- 


God, 


will 
conMll- 


charity 
only the 
in this 


creatures 
vation. If such a one sees men 
running in the broad way to de- 


struction, he will seek an opportu- 
nity of pointing out to them their 
errors ; of reproving them for their 
faults ; of faithfully declaring to them 
the unavoidable, the eternal misery 








$4 
which will overwhelm them in the 
great day of account, when the 


secrets of every heart shall be laid 
open, and men shall be rewarded 
uccording to the deeds done in- the 
body. ile will also earnestly offer 
his supplications before God, that 


they mav be brousht to a sense of 


they fallen state, and to unteigned 
repentance, and faith, and newness 
Oi {iie. 

ii. Thas, then, we see that true 
charity is imdeed, as the Apostle 
expresses it, “the bond of pertect- 
ness: it is joined with, and leads 
to, every other Christian grace.— 
With what earnesiness, then, ought 
we to seek is attainment! Let us 
then, in the second place, consider 
the means necessary to be pursued 
to ensure wie possession of this 
inestimable virtue, without which it 
is impossible to arrive at the king- 
dom of heaven. 

The first step to be taken in the 


puisuit, is to gain a knowledge of 


our own deficiency. Every man is 
naturally desirous of persuading 
himself that he is charitable; and, 
content with this, he seeks no fur- 
ther; but if he would commune 
with his own heart, and look care- 
fully into his life, he would find that, 
unless renewed in his character by 
true conversion to God, he is utter- 
ly destitute of this virtue in its 
scriptural acceptation. Our blessed 
Lord has given us an infallible sign 
by which to decide: “If ye love 
me, ve will keep my command- 
ments :”” and again, * By this shall all 
men know that ve are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” Let 
every man then examine his heart, 
not carelessly but clesely, and with 
a determination of becoming ac- 
quainted with it. And, during this 
examination, let him ever bear in 
mind. that “the heart is deceitful 
above all things; and let him 
pecially pray tor the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in deeiding upon his own 
character. Let him put some such 
questions as the following to him- 
self: Do TFT love God above all 


Cs- 


things ? Have I, in all my thoughts. 
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words, and actions, sought the glory 
of God, without aimiyg to gain the 
praise of men? And have I in all 
things kept his commandments :” 
Happy beyond all conception the 
man who after such an inquiry, 
seriously made as in the sight of 
God, can lay his hand upon his heart 
and say, though with much remain- 
ing sin and imperfection, “ Lord, 
thou knowest all things, thou know- 
est that IT love Thee!’ But it is 
too certain that by far the greater 
number of mankind would be con- 
strained to say, “1 have loved th 
things of this world more than God; 
1 have sought my own glory more 
than his; and 1 have in every way 
broken and despised his cominands.” 
Thus becoming in some measure 
acquainted with our own = invate 
corruption, and our utter inability, 
without the grace of God, to keep 
his commandments, we shall be the 
more disposed to exercise charity to- 
wards others. This Christian grace 
will also incline us to be more se- 
vere in our animadversions on our 
own condect, and to follow the ex- 
hortation of our Lord: “ First cast 
out the beam that is in thine own 
eye, and then shalt thou see clearly 
tu cast out the mote out of thy bre- 
ther’s eye.” [faving by this exa- 
mination stript from befoye our eyes 
the veil which has so long hid from 
us the deformity of our hearts ; be- 
ing divested of all ideas of our own 
merit; and debased and humbled 
in our own opinion, we are in a 
proper state of mind to seek after 
the attainment of this and every 
other grace belonging to the Chris- 
tian character, with a certainty ol 
obtaining it, if sought aright, and 
with an ardent desire. In Christ is 
the fulness of every virtue, and out 
of his fulness we are to receive it. 
And will that gracious Redeemer, 
who sacrificed his life for us, refuse 
us any thing that is necessary for 
our eternal welfare? No! he ex- 
pressly says, “ Ask, and it shall be 
given unto you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be open- 
ed unto you;”.....°° whatsoever ve 
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ask in my name shall be given unto 
you.” But in making our supplica- 
tions, we must feel a fervent desire 
that they may be answered : it must 
be a request of the heart, not of the 
lips merely, and then God will as- 
suredly grant our petition. 

Let us then, in conclusion, as 
disciples of a merciful Saviour, 
*“ follow after charity ;’’ ever look- 
ing to him as a pattern, who has 
left us an example that we should 
tollow his steps. In his life we have 
a pattern of perfect charity. It was 
charity which induced him to leave 
his Father’s bosom, where he was 
worshipped by all the host of heaven, 
tv take upov him our nature, with 
all its infirmities, and, by fulfilling 
those holy laws which we had bro- 
ken, and becoming a sin-offering for 
us, to reconcile usto God. He saw 
the whole race of mankind fallen 
irom holiness, and plunging them- 
selves into eternal misery. ‘ He 
looked, but there was none to up- 
hold : theretore with his own arm 
brought he salvation.” So great 
was his love, that he consented to 
leave his eternal throne in heaven, 
to endure the frailties of the flesh, 
to be despised and rejected of men, 
to be tempted by the devil, to be- 
come a man of sorrows, to bear our 
griefs, to be wounded for our trans- 
gressions and bruised for our iniqui- 
ties. Jlis first appearance in the 
flesh was announced to the watching 
shepherds by the angels from heaven 
singing the anthem of charity, 
“Glory to God in the ‘highest ; 
on earth peace, good will towards 
men.” 
his entrance on his divine mission, 
till the hour of his death, his lite 
was one continued scene of charity. 
We behold him loving God above 
all things, and seeking not his own 
will or glory, but ‘the will and 
glory of his heavenly Father. “ I 
came not,” says he, “ to do mine 
own will, ‘but the will of him that 
sent me.” He loved not his friends 
only,—for, alas, who by nature 
can boast that title ?—but his 


most inveterate enemies ; and sought 
- Osseny. No. 
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And, from the moment of 


on Deacons officiating Si 


not only the present but the fu- 
ture welfare of mankind ; healing 
the sick, feeding the hungry, rais- 
ing the dead, preaching to sinners 
the words of eternal life, and warn- 
ing them to flee from the wrath to 
come. His charity was no less con- 
spicuous when arraigned at the bar 
of Pilate as a criminal ; when scour- 
ged, reviled, and insulted with every 
indignity ; when condemned to an 
ignominious death. He was * led 
as a lamb to the slaughter ; and 
asa sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” 
When brought to the place of exe 
cution, and nailed to the accursed 
tree, instead of calling down ven 
geance on his murderers, he prayed 
to his heavenly Father to pity and 
to pardon them : * Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do.” With so bright, so exalted an 
Example before our eyes, let us, 
without ceasing, * follow after cha- 
rity,” and let it be our great endeav 
our so to runthat weimay obtain the 
prize. 


_ 


To the Editor of the Christian Observ: 


In reply to your corresponde nt N. 

X. in your Number for last Decem- 

ber, respecting the authority of a 
deacon to pronounce the Absolution, 
and to read other parts of the Church 
Service, | beg leave to state the 
following particulars :—Burn, in his 
Ecclesiastical Law, that a 
deacon may perform all the offices 
of the liturgy which a priest can 
do, with the exception of conse- 
crating the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and pronouncing the Abso- 
lutiug : to which I should add, with 
your correspondent, giving the Bles- 

sing ; though [ am not aware of the 
existence of any ecclesiastical law 
on — last subject. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been the custom of 
the Christian church that the blessing 
should be pronounced by the priest 
alone : a custom probably retained 
from the Jewish church, in which 
it was an especial part of the priest’s 

12 


asserts, 
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office to bless. The mistake of X. X. 
respecting the powers of the dea- 
con, appears to have arisen from 
his not reflecting upon the ambi- 
guity of the terms priest and minis- 
ter. Burn states, that the words 
minister, curate, and priest, are all 
ambiguous. The word minister is 
equivocal in our statutes, canons, 
and rubric in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Oftentimes it is meant to 
express the person officiating in ge- 
neral, whether priest or deacon: at 
other times it denotes the priest 
alone, as contradistinguished from 
the deacon, as in canon 31. The 
determination of the word, there- 
fore, can be ascertained only from 
the connexion and circumstances. 
The word curate is also ambiguous. 
Sometimes it expresses the person, 
whether priest or deacon, who ofli- 
ciates under the rector or vicar, em- 
ployed by him as his assistant, or 
to supply his place in his absence : 
sometimes the person officiating in 
general, whether he be rector, vicar, 
or assistant curate, or whoever may 
perform the service for that time : 
sometimes exclusively the rector, 
vicar, or person beneficed, who has 
curam animarum, as in the rubric 
in the Ordination Service, where it 
is stated to be the office of the dea- 
con to inform the curate respecting 
the sick poor, and impotent people 
of the parish. The word priest 
has also an ambiguous signification. 
Sometimes it is understood to sig- 
nify a person in priest’s orders on- 
ly: at other times, and especially in 
the rubric, it is used to signify the 
person officiating, whether he be in 
priest’s or only in deacon’s orders : 
and, in general, the words priest, 
minister, and curate, seem to be 
indiscriminately applied throughout 
the liturgy to denote the clergyman 
who is officiating, whether he be 
rector, vicar, assistant curate, priest 
or deacon. 

It is not clear, therefore, from 
the rubric, whether a deacon is 
thereby prohibited from pronounc- 
ing the Absclution. For, aithough 
it is there directed that it shall be 


pronounced by the priest alone, yet 
the word alone in this place seems 
only to intend that the people shall 
not pronounce the Absolution after 
the priest, as they did the Contes- 
sion ; and the word priest, through- 
out the rubric, does not seem to be 
generally appropriated to a person 
in priest’s orders. But the argu- 
ment, to evince that the priest only, 
and not the deacon, has power to 
pronounce the Absolution, seems 
most evidently to be deduced from 
the forms of ordination. To the 
deacon, it is said, “ Take thou au- 
thority to read the Gospel, and to 
preach.” To the priest, it is said, 
* Receive the Holy Ghost : whose 
sins thou dost forgive, they are for- 
given ; and whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained.”—An am- 
plification of these particulars may 
be seen in Burn, under the head 
ORDINATION. 

To absolve, in an ecclesiastical 
sense, is officially to pronounce 
forgiven. Theterm forgive seems 
to be used in this sense of absolve, 
in the passage above cited from the 
Ordination Service. For no true 
Protestant ever supposed that any 
minister possesses the power of 
absolutely forgiving sins. In_ the 
same official declaratory cause must 
the words of our blessed Lord be 
explained, “ Whosoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them ; 
and whosoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.” This official 
power is, by the Church of Eng- 
land, given to bishops and priests, 
but to no others. For a deacon, 
therefore, to pronounce the form of 
absolution, in the official sense in 
which it is intended by the church, 
is to usurp an authority never com- 
mitted to him. With respect to 
the ground on which the power ot 
absolution is granted to bishops and 
presbyters, the reader is requested 
to consult Comber and Wheatley, 
and many of the judicious and 
standard commentators on the vari- 
ous passages of Scripture on which 
it is believed to be founded. 

With regard to the question, 
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whether a deacon must not, as the 
law now stands, remain such during 
a whole year, it may be observed, 
that no such necessity exists. The 
32d canon states, that no bishop 
shall make any person deacon and 
ininister , priest) both together upon 
one day; but not that every dea- 
con should be kept from the ministry 
a whole year, when the bishop shall 
find good cause to the contrary. 
Upon this principle, bishops now 
occasionally, indeed frequently, act*. 

It may be proper to add, that 
formerly the powers of a deacon 
appear to have been more limited 
than they are at present. Burn 


NEGRO SLAVERY.—No. VI. 


PREDISPOSING CAUSES TO INSURREC- 
TION IN DEMERARA. 


In the year 1816, during the con- 
troversy accasioned by the Registry 
Bill, several little tracts were pub- 
lished, under the title of * West 
Indian Sketches,” intended to illus- 
trate the state of feeling, with re- 
spect to the Slaves, which prevailed 
in West Indian society. In the first 
of these an account was given, from 
Dr. Pincard, of an insurrection of 
the Slaves, which took place in 
Demerara, in 17963 on which occa- 
sion, we are told by this intelligent 
writer, that, “ as an encouragement 
to the able and new raised troops” 
(formed partly of Negroes, partly of 
Indians) employed to suppress the 
insurrection, “ a premium was of- 
fered for every right hand of a Bush” 
(or revolted) “ Negro that should be 


* Our correspondent seems to have over- 
looked the rubric appended to the form of 
Ordination of Deacons, by which “ it must 
be declared unto the deacon, that he must 
continue in that office the space of a whole 
year, except for reasonable causes it shall 
otherwise sceum good unte the bishop ” 
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states, that anciently the deacons 
officiated under the presbyter in 
saying responses, and repeating the 
Confession, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer after him, and in such 
other duties of the church as now 
properly belong to our parish 
clerks; who were formerly real 
clerks, attending the parish priest, 
in those inferior offices. By the 
same authority it is stated, that at 
present he who is no more than a 
deacon, can use his orders only 
either as a chaplain to some family, 
or as curate to some priest, or as 
a lecturer without title. , 


HW. G 









brought in; and when they returned 
from the woods, they appeared with 
seventy black arms displayed upon 
the points of their bayonets, causing 
avery singular and shocking spec- 
tacle tothe beholders. Three hun- 
dred guilders each had been paid 
as the price ; but it was found ne- 
cessary to reduce the premium, lest 
the Slaves should kill the prisoners, 
or even destroy each other to ob- 
tain it.” 

Such of the revolted Slaves as 
were taken, he tells us were tor- 
tured to make them betray their 
associates ; but, faithful to their 
cause, they suffered torture, and 
death itself, without betraying them. 

“ The cruel severities inflicted 
upon these miserable Blacks,” he 
goes onto say, “have been such as 
you will scarcely believe could have 
been practised by any well-ordered 
government : for, however strong] 
punishment was merited, the refine- 
ment of torture with which it was 
employed ought never to have been 
tolerated in any state professing 
tu be civilized. Humanity shud- 
ders at the bare recital of it. 

* Most of the ringleaders were 
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taken and brought to Stabroek, 
where they were afterwards tried 
and executed ; the majority of them 
suffering with a degree of fortitude 
and heroism worthy a better cause. 
One in particular mamed Amster- 
dam, support d the extreme of 
punishment with a firmness truly 
astonishing. He was subjected to 
the most shocking torture, in the 
hope of compelling him to give 
information regarding the remain- 
ing encampment—but in vain! He 
despised the severest suffering, and 
nothing could induce him to betray 
his late companions, or to make 
known their yei undiscovered re- 
treat.* 

* He was sentenced to be burnt 
alive, first having his flesh forn 
from his limbs with red-hot pincers; 
andin order to render his punish- 
ment still more terrible, ; was 
compelled to sit by, and see thirteen 
others broken upon the wheel and 
hung : and thenin being conducted 
to execution, was made to walk over 
the thirteen dead bodics of his com- 
rades. Being fastened to an iron 
stake, surrounded with the con- 
suming pile, which was about to be 
illumined, he regarded the by- 
standers with all the complacency 
of heroic fortitude, and, exhibiting 
the most unyielding courage, resol- 
ved that all the torture ingenuity or 
cruelty might invent, should not 
extort from him a single groan, or 
a syllable that could inany way im- 
peach his friends. 

“With the first pair of pincers, 
the executioner tore the flesh from 
one of his arms. The sudden inflic- 
tion of pain caused him to receed, 
ina slight degree, from the irons ; 
and he drew in his breath, as if to 
form it into a sigh, but he instantly 
recovered himself. His counte- 
nance indicated self-reproach, and 
he manifestly took shame for having 
betrayed even the slightest sense of 
suffering ; then, resuming more, if 


* Such readers as have not nerves ca- 
gable of enduring a tale of horror, will do 
well to proceed no farther in the narra- 
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possible, than his former composure, 
he patiently waited the approach 
of the next irons ; and, on these 
being brought towards him, he 
stedfastly cast his eye upon them, 
inclined a little forward, and with 
an unshaken firmness of countenance 
deliberately met their burning grasp ! 
From that moment he shewed him- 
self capable of despising the severest 
pain. Nota feature was afterwards 
disturbed, and he preserved a degre: 
of tranquillity implying absolut 
contempt of torture and of death. 

“ Finally, when the destructive 
pile was set in flames, his body spun 
round the iron stake, with the mouth 
open, until bis head fell back, and 
lite was extinguished. I am told, 
by a gentleman who had the melan- 
choly task to attend the execution, 
that the most horrid stench contin- 
ued for many hours to issue from 
the roasting body, and was extreme- 
lv offensive throughout the town, 
penetrating so strongly into the 
houses to leward, as to make many 
persons sick, and prevent them from 
taking any food during the remain- 
der of the day.” 

Several other facts were drawn 
from the interesting narrative ot 
Dr. Pinckard, to shew both the 
perversion of law and justice which 

was apt to take place in Demerara, 
whenever a matter between a Black 
inan and a White man came to be 
decided by the magistrate, and the 
cruelties to which the slaves were 
exposed from the unrestrained ex- 
ercise of the power of the owner 
or his delegate, cruelties in the 
infliction of which, according to Dr. 
Pinckard, even the ladies of Dem- 
erara did not scruple to partici- 
pate. 

Soon after the “ West-Indian 
Sketches” began to make their ap- 
pearance, a similar set of tracts was 
set on foot, by the colonial party, 
entitled “ Antidote to West-Indian 
Sketches.” The first of these ex- 
presses the strongest indignation at 
the monstrous injustice of deducing 
any inference, to the general disad- 
vantage of West-Indian society, from 
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what might have occurred at Deme- 
rara. It rejects with scorn and 
resentment the very idea of any 
analogy between the mildness and 
humanity of English bondage, and 
the opprobrious harshness of that 
state in the Dutch colonies: and, 
atter noticing, in the usual style, the 
“defiance of truth,” “the unpa- 
ralleled efirontery,” “the wilful 
falsehood and calumny,” “the fa- 
naticiem and prejudice,” by which 

‘a small party” was preparing for 

“the rapid march of murder, anar- 
chy, and desolation i in our West-In- 

dian possessions,” it proceeds thus.— 

+ Having described the shocking 
punishment that was inflicted on 
the Bush Negroes, the editor of the 
West-Indian Sketches says, * The 
object of the present paper is to 
sive one of those graphic represen- 
tations of West-Indian manners and 
teelings, in respect to the Slave 
population, which Dr. Pinckard’s 
work has furnished. Well may hu- 
manity shudder at such a recital. 
But if the transaction be too horrid 
even to be told, what must it have 
been to be witnessed, and still more 
to be felt? And is it in the uncon- 
trolled power of persons, capable of 
perpetrating such atrocities, that 
the British Parliament and Nation 
will be content to leave the desti- 
nies of so many of their fellow- 
subjects? We must no longer 
squeamishly turn aside our view 
trom these spectacles of horror.— 
This nation can no longer decline 
the duty of examining them, aye, 
and of remedying them too.’ 

The comment of the organ of the 
West-Indian party (the “ Antidote”), 
on the above passage, is to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

“Only mark with what. insidi- 
ous and wilful obliquity the ‘ Sketch’ 
applies this scene (which was acted 
fwenty years ago in@ DUTCH Co- 
lony, under vurcn laws and go- 
vernment, and by persons totally 
unacquainied with our language ) to 
the present existing state of society 
and teeling in our ENGLISH colo- 
nies, So that the sins of the Dutch 


‘against the 
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in Demerara, are to be visited on 
the heads of Englishmen, who are 
eminently humane, both individual- 
lv and as a nation! As well might 
all the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution be brought up in judgment 
present generation in 
k:ngland, as the cruelties of the 
Dutch planters of 1796 be a sub 
ject of reproach to the English o! 
1816.” 

The writer then proceeds to “ in- 
quire into the justice of identifying 
the feelings and acts of Dutchmen 
with those of our own countrymen. 
Hear, in the first place,” he says, 
“what Mr. Brougham says of the 
Dutch, in his Colonial Policy, vol. 
ip. 75: * The Dutch, on the other 
hand, who grovel after every kind 
of profit, whose spirit for gain is 
tempered by no dignity of charac- 
ter, and prompted by the compe- 
tition of large capitals, are of all 
nations in the West Indies, the mést 
inhuman masters, and the most 
pliable in worming themselves into 
the various habits of gainful specu- 
lation.” And again, p. S61; * The 
most unfortunate circumstance in 
the colonial policy of the Dutch 
has always been, their bad treatment 
of the Slaves.” 

In another place, the same wri- 
ter represents the editor of the 
“ Sketches” as villifying “the 
British West-Indian community, by 
falsely applying to them the acts and 
feelings of foreign colonies ; of those 
foreigners too whom Mr. Brough- 
ham and Dr. Pinckard represent as 
infinitely less humane and indulgent 
to their Slaves than any other na- 
tion of Europe. 

The object of quoting these state- 
ments of the West-Indian body, is 
not to controvert the allegations ol 
unfairness in the reference made to 
Demerara, though that were easy. 
and was in fact done at the time; 
but to shew that, even in the ge- 
neral estimation of that body, the 
rigour of Negro Slavery in Deme- 
rara was so great, when com- 
pared with that state in the British 
colonies, as to warrant their loud 
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and vehement indignation, at its 
being supposed possible that the 
feelings and acts of the Demerara 
planters could form any just illus- 
tration of their own. 

We have therefore the important 
sanction of the West-Indian body 
in this country, by whom the work 
from which these extracts have been 
made was printed and circulated, 


and that at the recent period of 


1816, to the statement of Mr. 
Brougham, which they quote as 
unquestionable, that the Dutch 
“are, of all nations in the West In- 
dies, the most inhuman masters.” 

It will, without doubt, be alleg- 
ed, that the frame of society in De- 
merara has been much changed of 
late, and that a larger intermixture 
of English with the Dutch planters 
has tended greatly to ameliorate 
the condition of the Slaves. Doubt- 
Jess there may have been a consi- 
derable change in this respect: but 
then it is to be remarked, that the 
laws and institutions are still Dutch ; 
and that, although the numbers of 
English proprietors may have been 
increased, yet that these are, for 
the most part, non-resident, while 
a very large proportion of the over- 
seers,and petits blancs,are still Dutch. 
But, even if this were not so, there 
are certain habits and feelings, and 
modes of thinking and acting, which 
become the inheritance of a com- 
munity, and which it is not easy to 
eradicate even by great and sudden 
changes, and still less by that oc- 
casional and gradual accession or 
removal of individuals by which 
the constituent parts of the White 
society in Demerara have changed 
their proportions. Persons thus 
joining themselves, from time to 
time, to a community already form- 
ed, are powerfully and almost irre- 
sistibly operated upon by the pre- 
vailing babits of that community 
into which they merge, and to 
which they become almost insensi- 
bly assimilated. So that, even at 
this moment, the manners and feel- 
ings of the generality of the Whites 
in Demerara will be found, and 
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more especially in all that relates 
to the discipline of plantations, as 
essentially Dutch as are their laws. 
The English language has obtained 
a greater currency; but the spirit 
and tendency of the colonial insti- 
tutions have undergone no substan- 
tial alteration. What change, for 
example, has been made in the legal 
condition of the Slaves at Demerara, 
since it was annexed in 1814 to the 
British crown? We know of none. 
It wears now the same harsh and 
severe aspect which West-Indians 
themselves only a very few years 
ago contended that it wore, as com- 
pared with the English colonies*. 

A still more palpable proof of the 
peculiar rigour of slavery in Deme- 
rara, is to be found in the great 
waste of human life which even 
now takes place there. A most in- 
correct statement, proceeding on 
very partial premises, has lately ap- 
peared from the pen of the Registrar 
of that colony, in which he labours 
to deliver the administration of the 
slave system in Demerara, from the 
irresistible conclusion to which the 
great mortality among the Slaves 
would conduct us. He convenient- 
ly chooses to found his reasonings 
on a part only, and not on the 
whole of the returns; for which he 
surely might have waited, had he 
not been eager for the opportunity 
of producing such an impression on 
the public mind as suited his purpose. 

Having no accurate census of the 
population of the colony during the 
last three years, it is necessary to 
go back to the preceding census, 
which was taken in 1820. The 
number of Slaves returned for re- 
gistrationin 1817, was 79,197 : the 
number returned in 1820, was 
77,376, exhibiting a decrease of 
1821. From this decrease, how- 
ever, we ought in fairness to de- 
duct the manumissions which took 
place in that time, amounting to 
127, and the Slaves exported trom 
the colony, amounting to 59. ‘The 
decrease is thus diminisned to 1635. 


* See. fora delineation of it. our volume 
for 1823.9. 542 
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But to this number must be added, 
on the other hand, the Slaves im- 
ported into the colony during the 
same peried, amounting to 3746; 
making the real decrease to be no 
less than 5381, or nearly 7 per cent. 

The Registrar of Demerara will 
find it difficult with all his ingenui- 
ty, to get rid of this stubborn fact, 
which proves that the slavery of that 
colony is peculiarly hostile to the 
health and life, and therefore to the 
comfort and happiness, of its captive 
subjects. 

But, independently of this general 
reasoning, which seems to establish 
the peculiar harshness of the Deme- 
rara system of bondage, there are 
some further circumstances connect- 
ed with that system which have given 
a more than ordinary aggravation 
to its evils. ‘These we shall now 
specify. 

1. The Slaves are, for the most 
part, either native Africans, brought 
thither by the slave-trader, or Creole 
slaves, who have been transported 
from the islands in which they were 
born or long settled, and torn from 
many of their beloved connexions 
there, victims of that inter-colonial 
slave-trade which has too long been 
suffered to subsist. It cannot be 
doubted that these persons will in 
general, be inclined to feel discon- 
tent with their new situation, and 
resentment for the eruel exile to 
which, without a crime, they have 
been condemned. They have been 
removed from such places as the 
Bahamas, where the labour was 
light, the soil dry, and the climate 
salubrious, and where population, 
from the comparative mildness of 
the system, was rapidly progressive, 
to a colony where the labour is pe- 
culiarly onerous, the soil swampy, 
the climate most unhealthy, and 
where, owing to these circumstances, 
and the comparative harshness of its 
slave code, the mortality is exces- 
sive.* 


* The very fertility of the soil in Deme- 
rara tends to aggravate the misery of the 
Slave. The labour extraeted from him 
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2. The planters of Demerara 
have, in general, shown themselves 
preeminently hostile to the religious 
instruction of their Slaves. ‘Yo 
prove this, it would be only neces- 
sary to read the colonial journals, 
which have been filled from time to 
time with the most violent abuse of 
those who made the attempt to in- 
Struct them. At one time the Go- 
vernment was obliged to interfere 
in favour of the Missionaries ; and 
the recent treatment which they 
have received, (of which more here- 
after,) is a decisive proof that the 
hostility to their efforts subsists with- 
out abatement. 

3. A third point to be noticed is, 
that Demerara is now among the 
few British colonies which have not 
repealed their cruel and despotic 
laws, restraining the master’s power 
of voluntary manumission. ‘Taxes 
continue to be imposed on acts ot 
enfranchisement, by the mere au- 
thority of the Governor and Court 
of Policy, to an enormous extent. 
It appears from recent returns (o 
Parliament, that even 1000, and 
1100 guilders have been charged 
for a single manumission, and 3000 
guilders for the manumission of a 
mother and two children. And the 
Governor, in his official letter ac- 
companying the returns, appears te 
approve of these cruel restiaints on 
a species of beneficence which a hu- 
mane and wise legislation would 
most anxiously encourage. Many a 
Slave doubtless finds his tax to be 
the only obstatle to his freedom, and 
cannot but feel disaffection towards 
a government which thus stands 
between him and the bounty of his 
master. 

4. The constituted guardians ot 
the slave population of Demerara, 
are the Governor and the two Fis- 
cals. It is to them that the law 
commits the delicate and important 
task of interfering between the mas- 
ter and the slave, and of protecting 


turns to better account than iu the othe: 
colonies, and is therefore more unsparingly 
required. 
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the latter from the harshness or vio- 
lence of the former. But will it be 
believed that these important func- 
tionaries are themselves large slave- 
owners? The very men to whose 
sympathies the comfort and happi- 
ness of the slave population in this 
extensive colony are entrusted, are 
rendered liable by this circum- 
stance to have their sympathies 
engaged against the slaves. Their 
feelings and interests will be apt to 


be in unison rather with those of 


the masters than of the slaves whom 
it is their office to protect. This is 
remarkably exemplified in the case 
of a late fiscal of this same colony. 

In November 1815, this gentle- 
man, then acting as the fiscal or 
criminal judge of the colony, took 
it upon him to publish in the Ga- 
zette uf Demerara a letter, contain- 
ing, among many other things equal- 
ly objectionable, the following senti- 
ments: “I will venture to state it as 
my humble opinion, that the autho- 
rity of the master over his Negroes, 
being constantly employed i in minute 
details, and being i in its nature prompt 
and of hourly application, ts not to 
be encumbered with official Sormali- 
ties. ‘Lhe sudden exercise ot it is 
indispensably necessary to keep them 
to obedience and their duty.” “ It 
is a power to be exercised by the 
proprietor as sole chief and magis- 
trate.’ “ It would become entirely 
impracticable to check and restrain 
the disorders which would ripen into 
serious evils, if the masters were not 
armed with «a powerful coercive 
torce suddenly to apply the remedy. 
His power cannot without danger 
be brought into doubt or discussion : 
it should never be opposed or thwart- 
ed by any intermediate authority.” 
This Fiscal goes on to deprecate, in 
the strongest terms, the interference 
of public functionaries between mas- 
ter and slave, and intimates that the 
honour of the planters is a sufficient 
security for the well-being of the 
Slaves. 

And who is it that thus writes ? 
The fiscal the criminal judge of 


the colony; the very man to whom 
the protection of the Slaves from 
domestic oppression is officially com- 
mitted by his Majesty. But if the 
criminal judge himself, the official 
guardian of the Slaves; ventures, 
openly and in the hearing of the 
community at large thus to express 
his sentiments, what may we rea- 
sonably expect to be the views and 
feelings of the mass of those whom 
he addresses? And would it be 
surprising if the Slaves of Demerara, 
thus avowedly abandoned by thei: 
legal protector to those who could 
tolerate the scenes described by 
Dr. Pinckard, should be goaded to 
insubordination and revolt ? 

Whether this Fiscal was himse|; 
a planter, we know not: we believe 
he was. Butif he was not, he had 
obviously still less temptation than 
he would have had in that case, 
thus to abandon the proper objects 
of his appointment. But, whateve: 
he was, we know that the present 
Fiscals, as well as the Governor, are 
planters, the proprietors of scores o1 
hundreds of Slaves, whom they may 
possibly be led to overwork or un- 
duly to punish. What an additiona! 
motive must they in this case be apt 
to feel in favour of the master and 
against the complaining slave? The 
Governor and the two Fiscals—the 
very individuals, we repeat it, on 
whose sympathy depend the hap- 
piness and comfort of the whol: 
slave population in that colony—are 
at this moment, and have been tot 
some time past, considerable holders 
of Slaves. 

Now, without pretending to saj 
that this circumstance has actually 
been productive of disastrous con- 
sequences to the Slaves, every man 
who is acquainted with human na- 
ture would be prepared to expect 
that it might exercise an injurious 
influence on their condition. It has 
been no untrequent occurrence 0! 
late years in Demerara that gangs 
of Negroes have thought it necessar) 
to repair to the Fiscal to complai 
of the exactions or privations the. 
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were enduring from their owners or 
managers. ‘l’o such complaints it 
is most unquestionably the duty of 
the Fiscal to lend a patient and 
willing ear. He should be ready 
at least to sooth the irritation and 
discontent, arising even from imagi- 
ned wrongs, instead of aggravating 
them by a stern and repulsive re- 
ception. In many cases, however, 
this course, we are assured, has not 
been pursued. The complaints have 
frequently been pronounced to be 
unfounded, and the conduct of the 
complainants has been condemned 
as contumacious. Redress has been 
refused ; the persons deemed the 
ringleaders have been severely cart- 
whipped by an order of the judge ; 
and the whole have been sent back, 
as offenders, to abide the pleasure 
of their exasperated superintendant. 
Even if a patient investigation should 
have shewn their complaints to have 
been unfounded, such a procedure 
as this would be altogether unjus- 
tifiable. To persons so completely 
subjected to the arbitrary power of 
their owners, or managers, the door, 


instead of being thus barred against 
them, should be widely opened 
by the constituted authorities to 
the communication of their griev- 


ances. Such a course affords to the 
Slaves their only hope of defence 
from the abuse of the tremendous 
power in question ; and if that hope 
be cut off, what remains for them 
but bitter heart-gnawings, and des- 
perate resolutions of vengeance. 
We have even been assured that the 
gangs of some of the very estates 
which have been implicated in the 
recent disturbances, are of the num- 
ber of those who, during the last 
three years, have thus complained 
and have thus been dealt with. 
These facts are stated on what 
appears to be adequate authority. 
But as the point is ef no small im- 
portance, we trust that Government 
will, without delay, call for the re- 
cords of the proceedings of the 
Colonial Fiscals in their capacity 
of guardians and protectors of the 
Slaves, for the last ten years, in 
Curist. OssErv. No. 266. 
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order that it may be seen what have 
been during that time the mutual 
complaints of masters and slaves, 
and how those complaints have been 
redressed or punished. 

Now, if the above be a faithful 
representation of the harsh pecu- 
liarities of the Demerara system of 
bondage, shall we affect surprise, 
as if some strange occurrence had 
taken place, at hearing of insubor- 
dination, or even of insurrection, 
among the Slaves? The surprise 
rather is, that human endurance 
should be capable of sustaining such 
a state without convulsive efforts of 
a far more disastrous and sanguina- 
ry character than any which have 
yet occurred. And when tumult 
and disorder, and especially when 
petty plantation brawls take place, 
we are surely not driven, after all 
that is stated above, to explore the 
causes of them in the speeches 
and pamphlets of Abolitionists, or 
in the incendiary discourses of 
Missionaries. Indeed, it ought to 
be known, that insurrections, so 
called, and alarms of insurrection 
have been frequent in Demerara, 
although it has not aiways suited 
the views of the colonists either to 
shed so much Negro blood, in order 
to quell them, or to excite se loud 
a clamour in England respecting 
them, as they have done on the 
present occasion. But the field ot 
observation which this remark opens 
is too wide to be now entered upon. 
the subject will be resumed in our 
Next paper. 

— 
To the Editor ofthe Christian Observer. 


In Bishop Burnet’s “ History of his 
Own Times” occurs the following 
passage, on the origin of some of our 
venerable societies. I transcribe it 
for insertion in the Christian Ob- 
server, thinking it may prove inter- 
esting to your readers. Fo Fe 


“In King James’s reign the fear 
of Popery was so strong, as well as 
just, that many in and about London 
began to meet often together, both 
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for devotion and for their further 
instruction. Things of that kind 
had been formerly practised only 
among the Puritans and Dissenters : 
but these were of the Church, and 
came totheir minister to be assisted 
with forms of prayer and other di- 
rections. They were chiefly con- 
ducted by Dr. Beveridge and Dr. 
Horneck. Some disliked this, and 
were afraid it might be the original 
of new factions and parties ; but 
wiser and better men thought it was 
not fit, nor decent, to check a spirit 
of devotion at suchatime. It might 
have given scandal, and it seemed a 
discouraging of piety, and might be 
a mean to drive well-meaning per- 
sons over to the Dissenters. Alter 
the Revolution these societies grew 
more numerous ; and for a greater 
encouragement to devotion, they 
got such collections to be made as 
maintained many clergymen to read 
prayers in so many places, and at 
so many different hours, that devout 
persons might have that comfort at 
every hour of the day. ‘There were 
constant sacraments every Lord’s 
day in many churches. There were 
both great numbers and greater ap- 
pearances of devotion at prayers and 
sacraments, than had been observ- 
ed in the memory of man. ‘These 
societies resolved to inform the 
magistrates of swearers, drunkards, 
profaners of the Lord’s day, and 
of lewd houses; and they threw 
in the part of the fine given by law 
to informers into a stock of charity. 
From this they were called Societies 
of Reformation. Some good ma- 
gistrates encouraged them; but 
others treated them roughly. As 
soon as Queen Mary heard of this, 
she did, by her letters and procla- 
mations, encourage these good de- 
signs, which were afterwards prose- 
cuted by the late king. 

“Other societies sect themselves 
to raise charity-schools, for teaching 
poor children, for clothing them, 
and binding them out to trades. 
Many Books were printed and sent 
over the nation by them to be freely 
distributed. These were called So- 


cieties for propagating Christian 
Knowledge. By this means some 
thousands of children are now well 
educated and carefully looked after. 
In many places of the nation, the 
clergy met often together, to con- 
fer about matters of learning, and 
they got libraries to be formed fo 
their common use. At last a cor- 
poration was created by the lat 
king, for propagating the Gospel! 
among infidels, for settling schools 
in our plantations, for furnishing the 
clergy that were sent thither, and 
for sending missionaries among such 
of our plantations as were not able 
to provide pastors for themselves. 
It was a glorious conclusion of a 
reign that was begun with presery- 
ing our religion, thus to create a Cor- 
poration for propagating it to the re- 
moter parts of the earth, and among 
infidels. ‘There were very liberal! 
subscriptions made to it by many ot 
the bishops and clergy, who set 
about it with great care and zeal. 
Upon the Queen (Anne )’s accession 
to the crown, they had all possible 
assurances of her favour and protec- 
tion, of which, upon every applica- 
tion, they received very eminent 
marks.” 
——_<>———— 


Tothe Editor of the Christian Observe: 


As you do not seem averse to spare 
an occasional column for discussing 
the merits and tendencies of that 
class of publications which, under 
the title of Religious Novels, are 
now becoming so numerous, [ am 
induced to offer a few cursory re- 
marks on the subject. 

For the sake of perspicuity I shall 
first consider the lawfulness, and 
secondly the expedtency, of such 
compositions. 

With regard to the former of these 
points, there is but one ground, so 
tar as 1 can see, on which religious 
novels, in the abstract, can be deem- 
ed unlawtul ; and that is, their re- 
presenting things as really existing 
and occurring which never did exist 
or occur. Now I do not apprelend 
that this objection falls with more 
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weight upon a tale than upon a 
fable or a parable. 
the same nature, or rather merely 
different stages and modifications 
of the same thing; the parable is 
only an extended fable, the tale 
an expanded parable; whilst fiction 
enters proportionably as much: into 
the one as into the other. There- 
fore, till it be shown that fiction in a 
parable has nothing in common with 
fiction in a tale; or, this being grant- 
ed, that the employment of fiction, 
adopted again and again by Divine 
Wisdom in the Sacred Scriptures, 


cannot be allowed in a disciple of 


Christ; it does not appear why works 
of this description, simply as such, 
should, with one unexcepting sweep, 
be banished from Christian society. 
I am aware that other objections 
have been urged. ‘They however, 
when closely examined, will be 
found to refer, not to the nature, but 
to the execution of this kind of com- 
position; and, supposing them to 
be just, they prove only that reli- 
gious novels may be injudiciously, 
or even reprehensibly written; a 
misjortune common to every pro- 
duction from a human pen. 

But it is not sufficient to establish 
the mere lawfulness of such works; 
we must proceed to consider their 
actual expediency ; and to do this the 
more correctly, let us glance at man 
as an intellectual being. It is, says 
the Roman moralist, the peculiar 
characteristic of man to be always 
desiring to see, to hear, and to learn 
something new. He has mental 
faculties, and these are ever requir- 
ing objects on which to exercise 
their powers. But amongst the 
vast body of mankind there are 
few who have the means, the talent, 
the inclination, and the industry to 
find those objects in the cultivation 
of abstract science. To the gene- 
rality of persons such subjects are 
dry and uninteresting. Their intel- 
lectual employments are to form 
the recreation of their leisure, not 
the business of their life; and, seek- 
ing not so much for knowledge as 
amusement, they are naturally most 


They are all of 


attracted by what affects the pas- 
sions or strikes the imagination. 
Hence arises that fondness for nar- 
rative, real or fictitious, in prose o1 
in verse, which is found in every 
age, and in every land. There is 
not a single nation upon earth, the 
mental powers of which have been 
called into any degree of activity, 
that does not possess its popular 
local tales. This fact proves, at 
once, that, while man remains the 
being he is, and has been from the 
earliest records of his manners and 
character, narrative, by the gene- 
rality of the species, will ever be 
preferred to didactic composition. 
the latter (to revert to our own 
limes and country) must be more or 
less argumentative. Now works of 
argument require mental exertion 
to be understood, and therefore are 
little heeded, and can have little 
influence amongst the numerous 
classes who are too young, too igno- 
rant, or too indolent to bestow that 
exertion : whereas works of narrative 
speak in language intelligible to all, 
the language of fact: they are con- 
sequently read every where and by 
every bedy, in the nursery and in 
the library, in the kitchen and the 
parlour, in the city and the village. 
Here then is a most effective and 
a most extensive means of influenc- 
ing the minds of a whole population : 
and how has it hitherto been em- 
ployed? It has been employed in 
transforming active benevoleace in- 
to morbid sensibility, and genuine 
feeling into sickly sentimentalism ; 
in heroising some vices, and palliat- 
ing almost all; in disseminating in 
fidelity, and perverting C hristianity : 

in a word, through this medium, 
sophistry, banetul excitement, and 
the fascinations of adventure have 
(with some exceptions, but they 
are indeed only exceptions,) been 
combined to enlist our sympathies 
on the side of iniquity, and to de- 
stroy every principal of scriptural 
religion and sound morality. It 
this be a true statement, (and the 
nearest circulating library will show 
it to be so,) surely it behoves every 
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well-wisher to the spiritual interests 
of the community, to consider how 
a remedy may best be provided. 
For my own part, I can discover no 
method so feasible in itself, and so 
likely to succeed, as to turn the 
battery upon the cause which it has 
thus far been supporting,—to oppose 
religious to irreligious novels. Could 
we so far change popular taste, that 
argument and precept should hence- 
forth wear the attractions of inci- 
dent, then indeed we should have 
little to fear from the seductions 
of the novelist; but for the present 
we must be content to adopt such 
measures as, if not the very best in 
themselves, are yet the best we are 
able to employ. Let it be granted 
that such works, even when dictated 
by the spirit of true piety, must 


address themselves chiefly to the 
feelings, and can have but little 
direct dealing with the understand- 
ing: still there is a great point 
secured: the passions and the ima- 
gination are won, or at least in- 
clined to the right side; and _ this 
is no trifling matter in the case of 
a being who is oftener led by the 
impulses of the heart than by the 
reasonings of the head. And let it 
further be remembered, that, what- 
ever advantage Christianity may 
hence derive, be it small, or be it 
great, it is so much clear gain, ob- 
tained not from neutral ground, but 
from one of the most powerful re- 
sources that a crafty adversary has 
been able to devise, and wicked men 
to employ. 
Aoyopirs. 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Limerick, at the 
Primary Visitation in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Saint Mary, on 
Thursday the 19th of June, 1823. 
By Joun Jess, D. D. Bishop of 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
Dublin: Milliken. London: Ca- 
del]. 1823. pp. 56. 


Ir is one of the advantages of the 
government of the church by bi- 
shops, that their visitations in their 
respective dioceses give them the 
opportunity of comparing the state 
of the clergy and of their different 
parishes together, and of deducing 
from such comparison the lessons 
of enlarged and liberal experience. 
The minister of a parish, it has been 
well observed, is in some measure 
and insulated being: his view is con- 
fined to the flock over which he 
presides; and his habits of mind 
will naturally accommodate them- 
selves to the sphere of his vision. 
The bishop, on the contrary, from 
the official documents which are 
furnished to him by the archdeacons 


and rural deans, is enabled to take 
a more extensive range of observa- 
tion; and consequently to point out 
defects as well as to suggest im- 
provements. “Jn the course o! 
his official life, he is able to watch, 
with a most observant eye, the 
changes of society, the fluctuations 
of religious opinion, the tendencies 
of human passions. Ina word, as 
his name (exsxorog) imports, he is 
an inspector: and it is his duty to 
visit, for the purpose of inspection, 
every part of his diocese, at leasi 
once in three years.” The result oi 
the experience thus acquired, it is 
customary to exhibit to the clergy in 
episcopal charges, containing in- 
struction, exhortation, or admoni- 
tion, adapted to the varying exigen- 
ces of the times. Many such charges. 
not more admirable for the impor- 
tant counsels and cautions which 
they communicate, than for the im- 
pressive language in which they have 
been conveyed, it has been our hap- 
piness to notice in the course of out 
critical labours. 

The Right Reverend prelate, whose 
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primary charge we have now to in- 
troduce to our readers, is not un- 
known by name to many of them. 
In our Number for May 1813, we 
gave a copious analysis of his ele- 
gant, interesting, and faithful ** Ser- 
mons ;” and, in that for December 
1821, we offered another of his 
« Sacred Literature ;” the repeated 
examination of which,—though we 
may not goto the full length of his 
hypothesis,—confirms us in the 
opinion we then delivered, that it is 
indeed an “ accession to the sacred 
literature of the country.” We 
have now to notice Bishop Jebb’s 
primary charge to the clergy of the 
diocese of Limerick ; of which it is 
but just to say, that it is character- 
ized by the same earnestness and 
affection, blended with a deep sense 
of the high responsibility of the 
sacred office, which mark the ordin- 
ation and visitation sermons in his 
first published volume. 

After a suitable introduction, 
adverting to the peculiar state of 
the church in the district under his 
episcopal care, his lordship pro- 
ceeds to call the attention of his 
clergy to the nature of their appro- 
priate employments, to the careful 
instruction of their flocks, residence 
upon their cures, and the question 
of allowable clerical recreation. To 
each of these topics, we shall now in- 
vite the consideration of our readers. 

On the subject of clerical employ- 
ments, the Bishop reminds him- 
self and his clergy, as the founda- 
tion of all his subsequent observa- 
tions, that they are “ to cultivate 
the spirit of the Christian priest- 
hood,” as developed in the solemn 
and awakening language of our or- 
dination services ; whichis “ a spirit 
of prayer, a spirit of devotedness 
to God, a spirit of deadness to the 
world, a spirit of zeal for the salva- 
tion of immortal souls.”” With the 


view of keeping alive this sacred 
spirit, he recommends the period- 
ical study of the offices for the or- 
dering of deacons and priests; * a 
study, from which” (it is truly 
remarked) “the most aged and 
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experienced minister has much to 
learn; and by which the most youth- 
ful may soon grow wiser than his 
teachers.”” For the use of those 
who thus review their ordination 
vows, (and what true Christian 
pastor dves not review them) 
Bishop Jebb further recommends 
a work, which the pressure of other 
articles has prevented us from in- 
troducing to the notice of our cle- 
rical readers ; wemean, Mr. Brews- 
ter’s “ Practical Reflections on the 
Ordination Services,” &c. (London, 
1817, 8vo.) Feom repeated and 
familiar acquaintance with this de- 
vout and valuable work, we can 
cordially coincide in the Bishop’s 
opinion, that “clergymen of all 
ages will find this a most useful 
manual.” 

Where the spirit of the Chris- 
tian ministry is properly imbibed, 
there will be litthe need of exhorta- 
tion in the first great division ot 
professional employme nt ; namely, 
“in reading of the holy Scriptures, 
and in such studies as help to the 
knowledge of the same.’ (Ordina- 
tion Service.) On this subject we 
are tempted to transcribe the follow- 
ing passage. 


“The clergyman whose heart is in 
his calling will indeed be habitually 
mindful, what a solemn vow, promise, 
and profession he has made, to be dili- 
gent in these things, and, for them, * to 
forsake the study of the world and the 
flesh.’ But his promise, if we may so 
speak, will be absorbed in the perform 
ance of it. He will be studious of God's 
word, because, therein is his delight: 
he will give himself to sacred letters, 
because he finds them a source of inex 
haustible enjoyment. This is not the 
vision of a heated fancy: itis a plain 
and sober fact, which thousands hav 
realized, and will realize jn their stu- 
dies; and which a late distingushed 
prelate has so beautifully recorded and 
described from his own experience, 
that [cannot withhold the testimony. 

‘ The employment,’ says Bishop Horne, 
speaking of his labours on the Book of 
Psalins, ‘ detached him from the bustle 
and hucry of life, the din of politics, 
and the noise of folly ; vanity and vex- 
ation flew away fora season; care and 
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disquietude came not near his dwelling. 
He arose, fresh as the morning, to his 
task ; the silence of the night invited 
him to pursue it ; and he can truly say, 
that food and rest were not preferred 
before it. Every Psalm improved infi- 
nitely upon his acquaintance with it, 
and no ope gave him «wneasinness but 
the last ; for then he grieved that his 
work was done. Happier hours than 
those which have been spent in those 
ineditations on the songs of Sion, he 
never expects to see in this world. Very 
pleasantly did they pass, and moved 
smoothly and swiftly along; for, when 
thus engaged, he counted no time. 
They are gone, but have left a relish 
and a fragrance upon the mind, and 
the remembrance of them is sweet.’ ” 
pp. 6—é. 


This extract reminds us ofa strik- 
ing passage in one of Archbishop 
Secker’s charges to his clergy. “A 
point of great importance to clergy- 
men” (he remarks) * is, that they 
be studious. This will keep your 
money from being spent unwisely ; 
and likewise your time from being 
thrown away hurtfully or unprofit- 
ably, or hanging heavily on your 
hands. It will procure you reve- 
rence too, as persons of knowledge ; 
whereas the idle will, even by the 
ignorant, be thought deficient. And, 
which is the main thing, this alone 
willenable you to understand the 
business of your station, and to 
perform it well. Butthen you must 
apply to such things chiefly, as will 
fit you most to answer the great end 
of your employment ; and determine 
with St. Paul to know nothing, com- 
paratively speaking, among your 
people, save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. (1Cor.ii.2.) The con- 
cern of a parish minister is, to make 
the lowest of his congregation ap- 
prehend the doctrine of salvation 
by repentance, faith, and obedience; 
and to labour, that, when they 
know the way of life, they may 
walk in it. If he doth not these 
things tor them. he doth nothing: 
and it requires much consideration 
io find out the proper methods of 
doing them, aud much pains and pa- 
tiencetotry one after another.”— 





(Seeker’s Charges ; Works, vol. V. 
p-. 465.) 

In directing his clergy to the pro- 
per objects ef study, Bishop Jebb 
refers them to the two great depart- 
ments comprized in the study of di- 
vinity ; namely the critical and the 
practical. Under the former branch 
he includes whatever relates to the 
grammatical, historical, and doctrin- 
al interpretation of Scripture ;-— 
the evidences also of our holy faith ; 
the controversies which from time to 
time have agitated the church ; 
in short, all those branches of Chris- 
tian theology, in which the intellect 
is principally engaged. Under the 
latter or practical department, are 
comprehended the devotional study 
of the sacred Scriptures, together 
with the moral and spiritual writings 
of good men, and particularly the 
lives of those who were distinguished 
in their generation, as lights and 
examples of the Christian world ;— 
in brief, all that reading which is 
primarily addressed to the affections, 
and which is most adv antageously 
pursued in the retirement of the 
closet. It will be obvious that the 
preceding classification of the sub- 
jects of clerical study is not scien- 
tific ; neither indeed does it pretend 
to be so. 


“Scientific arrangement” (it is truly 
observed) “ may be carried too far ; 
and it is lamentable, when the weightier 
concerns of religion are sacrificed to the 

rage for systematizing. Long habitua- 
ted, and cordially attached, to home- 
spun divinity, I do not scrupel to say, 
that, for the sound and manly institu- 
tion of a theological student, any classi- 
fication of any one of our great, stand- 
ard, Church-of-England divines, is, 
in my judgment, far preferable to that 
classification, of German origin, which 
a divinity professor of great name, and, 
doubtless, of considerable attainmeuts, 
has attempted (with what success [ can- 
not pronounce) to naturalize amongst 
us. The professor in question was by 
no means happy, either in the matter, ox 
the manner, of his animadversions on 
the list of books recommended by the 
truly learned Bishop Cleaver, to the 
younger clergy. And I regret to ob- 
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serve, that the first division in the ar- 
rangement of that exemplary prelate, 
has been wholly omitted, in the more 
elaborate distribution of Bishop Marsh, 
—the important topic of ‘PRACTICAL 





AND PASTORAL DUTIES.” "—.Votle, pp. 
9, 10. 
Similar objections to Bishop 


Marsh’s system have been strongly 
urged in an unpublished work ot 
that truly devout and learned pre- 
late, the Bishop of St. David's, a 
copy of which now lies before us. 
His lordship justly objects to Bishop 
Marsh’s plan, that it “ appears cal- 
culated to mislead the younger cler- 
gy, by confounding the ‘order-of their 
studies, and withdrawing their at- 
tention from what ought to be the 
first and last object of thetr minis- 
try.” “ The knowledge of Christ,” 
says Bishop Burgess, “and of the 
means of man’s salvation, should be 
the governing principles in Chris- 
tian theology.” We recommend 
our clerical readers to refer to a 
notice of the Bishop of St. David’s 
work, which appeared in our volume 
for 1822, p. 135. The work not 
having been printed for sale, but 
only “ distributed as presents to a 
few friends,” and being mainly on 
another subject—namely, Bishop 
Cleaver’s edition of the Lacede- 
monian Decree against ‘Timotheus— 
may not have fallen under the notice 
of Bishop Jebb; and if so, the con- 
currence of this two-fold reprehen- 
sion of Bishop Marsh’s system, is a 
double proof, if proof be wanting, of 
its radical unsoundness. 

The list of books recommended 
by his lordship is necessarily short ; 
but it contains some of the most 
useful and instructive works that 
can be put into the hands of the 
younger clergy. In the critical de- 
partment, we were gratified to ob- 
serve Mr. Horne’s valuable “ Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study of the 
Scriptures,”—“ a work,” says Bi- 
shop Jebb, “ which in itself com- 
prizes a body of critical theology, 
and which introduces the reader to 
the best sources of information.” 
Respecting the ministerial charac- 
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ter and duties, the admirable and 
well-known (at least by Oxtord 
men) collection of tracts, from thie 
Clarendon Press, edited by the late 
Bishop Randolph, in 1807.* under 
the title of “ The ¢ ‘lergyman’s In- 
structor,” is very justly character- 
ized as a volume “ which ought al- 
ways to be in the possession, and 
often in the hands, of every parish 
minister.” From repeated consul- 
tation of this volume, we are enabled 
fully to acquiesce in Bishop Jebb’s 
opinion, that * he who studies it with 
care, can never be at a loss how he 
ought to live, and how to teach: and 
he who brings his aflections to the 
study, can scarcely fail both to teach 
and to live as he ought... On the 
subject of practical reading, the holy 
Scriptures, above all other books, are 
to be read, as Bishop Burnet express- 
es himself, “ with a view to practice. 
to raise devotion, to increase piety, 
and to give good thoughts.” To 
these the Bishop would add such 
works as Lucas’s Practical Chiristi- 
anity, and Treatise on Happiness, 
Scougal’s Works, Worthington on 
Selt-Resignation, Charles Howe's 
Meditations, John Smith (of Cam- 
bridge )’s Select Discourses, and 
Kempis on the Imitation of Christ. 
Lest our readers should be surprised 
at the omission of some of those ex- 
cellent practical writings which have 
been given to the public in our times, 
we think it necessary to remind them 
of Bishop Jebb’s declaration, above 
quoted, that he is an “ admirer of 
homespun divinity ;” and the works 
just mentioned, certainly include 
some excellent publications of for- 
mer ages. And as the lives of good 
men are an invaluable portion of the 
clergyman’s library, Bishop Jebb 
particularly recommends Burnet’s 
Lives of Bishop Bedell and Si 
* This volume contains Herbert's Coun 
try Parson, Bishop Taylor's Rules aud Ad 
vices to his Clergy, Bi shop Buruet’s Pastoral 
Care, Bishop Sprat’s Discourse to his Clergy, 
Bishop Bull's Companion for Candidates fos 
Holy Orders, Bishop Gibson's Directions to 


the C longs of the Diocese of London, Arch- 
bishop Hort’s Instructions to the C lergy of 


the Diocese of Tuam, and Dr. Johu Stearne’s 
Tractatus de Visitatione Infirmorum 
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Matthew Hale, with his incompara- 
i ble sermon on the death of Robert 
: Boyle; Dr. Wordsworth’s Ecclesias- 
tical Biography; and especially Isaac 
. Walton’s well-known and instructive 
Lives of Dr. Donne, Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, the venerable Richard Hooker, 
George Herbert, and Bishop Saun- 
derson. 
Among various considerations, 
a which the Bishop of Limerick press- 
es upon his clergy,—particularly the 
; younger portion of them,—as mo- 
tives to induce them to cultivate pro- 
fessional studies, is one which can- 
not be too often or too prominently 
brought forward; namely, That the 
course of studies, marked out for un- 
dergraduates in the universities, (ex- 
cellent indeed as a preparatory 
wl course,) is still only a preparation ; 
4 and that their professional education 
' can scarcely be said to have com- 
2 menced till the period of their taking 
holy orders.* Consequently, with 


és 
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. *We have frequently had occasion to no- 
a tice and to lament this grievous deficiency in 
the practical arrangements of our church. 
Scores and hundreds of young men leave our 
universities almost as little qualified for the 
duties of the pastoral office as for the medi- 
cal, or military, or legal profession. Never 
yo will the Church of England become what we 
earnestly wish to behold her, till there shall 
be an intervening course of theological in- 
“4 struction between the academical and the 
episcopal examination room: or at least tll a 
course of professional study, and an initiation 
into pastoral duties shall be made, under 
whatever plan, a necessary part of a clergy- 
man’s education Ip no church is the defect 
so glaring as in our own. Dissenting com- 
niunities have their divinity institutions. In 
the Church of Scotland, the academical de- 
gree is only a subordinate preparation ; the 
candidate not receiving a nomination to a 
pastoral cure till, after a lengthened proba- 
tion, he has proved himself duly qualified for 
/ tbe clerical office. In the United States of 
America also, among various denominations 
of Christians, theological institutions are su- 
peradded to academical—neither being in- 
tended to supersede the other. Inthe Gene- 
ral Theological Seminary recently formed at 
New York, for the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, the whole course of study is 
professional ; and no candidate is eligible 
who does not come prepared either as a res- 
pectable literate, or with a college diploma. 
l'o render the system complete, and to afford 
tv episcopalian students an opportunity of 
, prosecuting their academical pursuits, and 
taking their degree, without resorting, as has 
hitherto been necessary, to colleges uncon- 
nected with, and often opposed to, their prin- 
4 iples and feelings, an attempt is now in pro- 
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themselves, and with the employ- 
ment of the first few years of thei: 
ministry, it must principally rest. 
wh cher, through the remainder o: 
their lives, they shall be an orna- 
ment or a disgrace to their sacred 
profession. 

“The obstacles in their way,” conti 
nues his lordship, “I grant, and I de 
plore, are many, and hard to be sur 
mounted. But they are by no mean: 
insurmountable ; and, in the cause 
which we have espoused, nothing shor: 
of impossibility should damp our ar 
dour. The want of pecuniary resour- 
ces, and the consequent want of books, 
are often most severely felt; but, even 
here, much may be effected, by zeal, 
and by exact economy. They who 
cannot buy books may often borrow 
them; and they, again, who cannot 
borrow, may, at length, contrive to buy. 
Were a young clergyman of scanty 
means to ask me,—‘ How shall I pro 
cure books 7’ I would reply,—* Detev- 
mine, from the outset, that, next to 
food and raiment, (the simplest food, 
and least expensive raiment,) you will 
devote your stipend to the purchase ot 
divinity.” The result would, in a few 
years, astonish those who may be in- 
duced to adopt this hint; and I can, in 
some measure, speak from my own ex- 
perience in this matter. But, let nor 
any say, that, for want of books they 
cannot study. There is not any cler 
gyman, who may not procure a Bible. 
and some one Commentary ; a Greek 
Testament, and some one Lexicon ; ; 
Book of Common Prayer, and som: 
one approved ritualist. And, with this 
scanty apparatus, I am bold to say, a 
diligent and pious clergyman may be- 
come no despicable theologian: abl 
tu instru>t his flock in the sincere word 
of the Gospel ; able also, whenever oc- 
casion shall arise, to give a sound and 
reasonable answer for the faith that is 
in him. [ shall conclude this topic. 


gress for establishing an episcopal college at 
Hartford, in Connecticut, and subscriptions 
are earnestly solicited in this country to assist 
the object. We shall not enlarge upon the 
nature or importance of the plan at present, 
as we intend to lay before our readers some 
details, both of this intended institution and 
of the General Seminary, in another part ot 
the present, or in a future, Number. We 
must not, however, omit to state, that sub 
scriptions for the object will be received in 
London, by Messrs. Rivingtons, St. Paul s 
Church-yard; and by the Rev. Dr. Gaskin 
at Stoke Newington. 
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with one advice to all, but especially to 
the younger clergy :—nulla dies sine 
lined: let no day pass, in which you 
shall not study some portion of the 
Scriptures. 

* But. in the life of a Christian mini- 
ster, the best study, the study evenof the 
best of Books, must be viewed rather as 
the means, than asthe end. Abstract- 
edly considered, it is, indeed, an invalu- 
able end, to be pursued for its own sake, 
and which, in a modified sense, will be- 
come its own ‘exceeding great reward.’ 
But, ministerially considered, it is ancil- 
Jary to a course of active duties: and, 
if pursued without reterence to that 
course, study may be a very pleasing 
self-indulgence, but it ceases to be an 
appropriate clerical employment. As 
individual Christians, we may and 
should read for our private edification ; 
but, as pastors of the flock of Christ, we 
must read for this additional purpose, 
that we might be qualified to instruct and 
edify others.” pp. 15—18. 





While reading this passage, we 
were struck with a resemblance be- 
tween some parts of it and one of 
Massillon’s celebrated ‘ Discours 
Synodaux,” which treats on study 
and knowledge. We are tempted 
to transcribe a short extract from 
it. “ But,” says this ornament of 
the Gallican Church, “ But many 
of the clergy are, you say, possessed 
of such small revenues, that they 
are not ina situation to purchase 
all the books necessary for the ac- 
quisition of such knowledge. Alas ! 
did they love, and were they desi- 
rous of books, did they feel a real 
want of them, they would not find 
it so difficult to acquire them. And 
besides, are so many books requi- 
site to acquaint a clergyman with 
the nature of his duty + It is not 
the number that is wanted ; those 
which are indispensable are reduced 
to a few. The previous requisites 
are, a love of study ; a desire of 
becoming useful to our parish; a 
conviction of the necessity of de- 
riving from prayer that knowledge 
which study does not afford, of 
being impressed with a desire of 
salvation, and of applying all the 
means of evangelical wisdom, to 
inspire our flocks with a love of their 
Crist. Onseny. No. 266. 
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duty, in order that they may, the 
more easily, be induced to practise 
it. Ina word, it is a sincere desire 
to fulfil our ministry.”” ( Massillon’s 
Charges, translated by the Rev. 
Theoph. St. John, p. 222.) 

But to return to the Bishop 
Limerick : 

The second topic of his lordship’s 
Charge to his clergy is, the care- 
ful instruction of their flocks indi- 
rectly, through the instrumentality 
of others—that is, by means ot 
licensed schools,—and directly, by 
their own assiduous exertidns, in 
the chatechetical institution of youth, 
the due administration of the Com- 
mon prayer and Saciaments, the 
public delivery of sermons from the 
pulpit, and “ private monitions to 
the sick as well as to the whole.” 
Of these subjects, the Bishop selects 
the first two for sunsiden ation : and 
in the discussion of these, though 
several of his lordship’s remarks 
are necessarily /ocal, and theretore 
comparative ly less interesting to the 
majority of our readers, yet the oth- 
ers are equally applicable on this as 
on the other side of the channel. 

The catechetical institution of 
youth has ever formed an important 
topic in episcopal charges, and with 
good reason 5 for in exact propor- 
tion as catechising has been prac- 
tised or neglected, in the same 
proportion have the public faith 
and morals been seen to flourish or 
decline. 


“In the earlier ages of the church, 
catechetical schools were established in 
the great cities of the empire; over which 
men of the profoundest learning, and 
most brilliant talents, felt themselves 
honoured, when they were called to pre- 
side: while each particular church had 
its catechists; and the catechumens 
formed a regular and ascertained class 
or division of every congregation. And 
it is not toomuch to say that, next to an 
establised liturgy, and beyond all pre- 
scribed confessions of faith, the single 
ordinance of catechetical institution has, 
under Providence, been the great stay 
and support, throughout Christendom, 
of orthodox unwavering catholicity.”— 
pp. 20, 21 
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The next branch of public instruc- 
tion is the right and due administra- 
tion of the common prayer and 

sacraments. On this topic, we shall 

present our readers with a longer 
passage. Most truly is it observed, 
tht 


“ A more important subject, or more 
intimately connected with the religious 
improvement of a Christian people, can 
scarcely beimagined. And we accord- 
ingly find that itwas weighed with deep 
and serious thought, both by the fram- 
ers of our Liturgy, and by the rulers of 
the land. In various offices of our 
church, the proper performance of these 
duties is dwelt upon as matter both of 
prayer and admonition; and in more 
than one legislative enactinent it is en- 
joined and enforced with great solem- 
nity. But, in truth, it is founded on 
principles antecedent to all liturgies and 
laws, on the common feeling too, and 
general consent of mankind, that the 
worship and adoration of Almighty God 
should be conducted soberly, gravely, 
and affectionately, in a manner suitable 
at once to the wants of those who pray, 
and of the majesty of Him who is ad- 
dressed in prayer. In order to the ef- 
fectuation of this purpose in our church, 
it is indispensable, that the system, the 
order, and the spirit of our Liturgy be 
known and appreciated by those who 
serve aud minister at the altar. And 
it is matter of painful regret not wholly 
unmingled with surprise, that, in the 
education of ministers for our commun- 
ion, very inadequate provision is made 
for acquainting them with the history, 
the grounds, the reasons of our Com- 
mon Prayer, and for training them to a 
just and impressive manner of perform- 
ing the noblest liturgical services, at 
present, or, I verily believe, at any for- 
mer period, extant in the Christian 
world. It is most desirable, that this 
deficiency should be supplied, by some 
mutual understanding between the bish- 
ops and the university of Ireland ; and 
it may not be unreasonable to hope, 
that, through their joint exertions, a 
great and lasting i iunprovement may be 
effected. In the mean while, and for 
the information of those who may pre- 
sent themselves as candidates for holy 
orders within this diocese, I think it 
right to give this public notice, that I 
will make very special inquiry into their 
knowledge, both historica! and critical, 
of the offices, the rites, and ceremonies 
of our church ; and into their capacity 





for reading those offices, and adminis- 
tering those rites and ceremonies, as 
they ought to be read and administered. 
And, whatever may be their qualifica- 
tions in other respects, those who ere 
deficient in this knowledge, and espe- 
cially those who are not qualified to per- 
form Divine service in a clear, devout, 
and edifying manner, shall never be 
ordained by me.” pp. 24—26. 


In order to attain this “ clear, 
devout, and edifving manner,” Bi- 
shop Jebb recommends that candi- 
dates for orders, and the younger 
part of the clergy, should occasion- 
ally submit their reading of the 
Liturgy to those who are more ex- 
perienced than themselves, with 
view to the cerrection of any im- 
proper habits which they may have 
contracted ; and to study some ap- 
proved treatise on the art of read- 
ing. <A regulation similar to that 
here recommended has, for some 
time, been acted upon in an insti- 
tution above mentioned, the Ge- 
neral Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. Among 
the professorships attached to that 
“school of the prophets,” is one 
of “ pastoral theology and pulpit 
eloquence,” the functions of whicl: 
were discharged by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Hobart, of New York, until 
ill health (the result of the multiplied 
and arduous labours of an American 
episcopate) compelled him to visit 
this country for his recovery. From 
the official report laid before the last 
triennial convention of the Episcopal 
Church in the American Union, held 
at Philadelphia, in the month of May, 
1823, it appears that the students 
in that seminary attended Bishop 
Hobart one day in every week dur- 
ing the session; namely, from No- 
vember to June; when they were 
engaged for several hours, in re- 
citation, and in the delivery of 
sermons, and, on certain days, 7 
reading the Service of the Church, 
as a devotional exercise. Two, and 
frequently three, sermons have been 
delivered by the students, in rota- 
tion, each day ; which, as well as 
the performance of the service, 
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were subject to the Right Reverend 
professor’s critical remarks ; and 
some of the students, it appears, 
also furnished outlines of sermons, 
as an additional exercise. They 
likewise went through a short course 
of instruction on the qualifications 
and duties of the clerical office. Al- 
ready, we are assured, the most 
benelicial effects have resulted to 
the American Episcopal Church 
from this practice ; which we notice 
in the hope of inviting to the subject 
the attention of some of those gen- 
tlemen who hold the important and 
responsible office of divinity tutors 
in the different colleges of our uni- 
versities. Ordinarily, so short a 
time elapses between the taking of 
the first degree, and the receiving 
of deacon’s orders, that candidates 
for the sacred office have too much 
to occupy their attention, in pre- 
paring for the requisite examina- 
tions, to be able to spare much time 
for the private reading of the Li- 
turgy aloud, as a devotional exer- 
cise, with the view of preparing 
themselves for their future perform- 
ance of Divine Service in public. 
In some colleges, indeed, there 
are prizes for declamation ; and if 
the reading of owr Liturgy were 
made the subject of attention, it 
might be a means of producing 
hereafter a more uniform and im- 
pressive manner of conducting 
Divine Service. In offering these 
observations, however, we must be 
allowed to guard the student (as 
Bishop Jebb also does) against all 
elaborate emphasis, all departure 
from a natural and easy manner: 
in short, against all affectation 
of fine reading, which is far more 
offensive to good taste and right 
feeling, than any fault compa- 
tible with simplicity and nature. 
Most truly has Burnet remarked, 
that a clergyman “ must bring his 
mind to an inward and feeling sense 
of those things which are prayed for 
in our offices : fhat will make him 
pronounce them with an equal mea- 
sure of gravity and affection, and 
with a due slowness and emphasis.” 
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“ A deep sense of the things prayed 
for, a true recollection and attention 
of spirit, and a holy earnestness o! 
sou!, will give a composure to thy 
looks, and a weight to the pronun- 
ciation, that will be tempered be 
tween affectation on the one had, 
and levity on the other.” 

On the third subject mentioned 
in our analysis of the Charge, 
namely, the residence of the clerg 
upon their respective cures, Bishop 
Jebb’s remarks are necessarily lo- 
cal. ‘They are, however, practical- 
ly among the most important part of 
his Charge ; and most happy are 
we to learn that his lordship intends 
to enforce this first of pastoral du 
ties. 

The last topic of the Charge, 
which indeed is a very important 
one, is that of allowable recreations. 
On this subject we extracted some 
very important observations from 
the Bishop of Gloucester’s last 
Charge, in our Number for October, 
1822, ) The re- 
marks of Bishop Jebb, though pri- 
marily offered to the clergy of his 
own diocese, are of universal con- 
cern to the clergy of both islands. 


(pp. 662—H6.4. ) 


“ Constituted,” he says, “as our na 
ture is, it is necessary, that, when fa- 
tigued and exhausted by exertions bod: 
ly and mental, we should recruit om- 
selves by some innocent amusement. 
But the choice of recreation is a fa 
more important matter than the world 
is commonly aware of; and, in the first 
place, on this account, that our chosen 
amusements serve at once to indicate, 
and to confirm, the dispositions and 
character of the man. In what is com- 
monly called the business of life, we 
are, to a considerable degree, involun- 
tary agents ; Our OCCUpPations are dete: 
mined torus ; and if we would succeed 
in our various professions, those occu 
pations we must sedulously pursue 
But recreations are purely jwatter of 
choice ; in this particular, we are en 
tirely at our own disposal ; and who 
ever wishes to estumate the temper aid 
turn of the mind of any individual, wil! 
do wel] to inquire not how he passes his 
hours of business, but low he spends 
his intervals of leisure. ‘This impor- 
principle, clergymen, above al! 
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others, ought to have habitually in 
view: and this matter will, perhaps, af- 
ford a good criterion by which they 
may judge of their moral and spiritual 
state. For, if their chosen amuse- 
ments be, on the one hand, coarse and 
boisterous, or, on the other, frivolous 
and trifling, they will have but too much 
reason to suspect themselves, and to 
scrutinize narrowly the thoughts, the 
intents, and the desires, of their own 
minds and hearts. 

“ Respecting the amusements of cler- 
gymen, our church, in the forty-seeond 
[rish Canon, lays down a rule, very dis- 
tinct and important in itself; and which 
contains within it express provision for 
a yet more extended application of its 
principle. By this canon it is enjoin- 
ed upon all ecclesiastical persons, that 
they ‘shall not spend their time idly by 
day or by night; nor shall give them- 
selves to playing at dice, cards, or ta- 
bles, or any other game unbeseeming 
their functions ; always doing things 
which shall appertain to honesty, and 
endeavouring to profit the church of 
God ;—having always in mind that 
they ought to excel others in purity of 
life, andshould be examples to the peo- 
ple to live well and Christianly.’ Now, 
this part of the canon, being founded on 
reasons of immutable morality, is, 
therefore, of perpetual obligation ; and 
itis my hope and my desire, that the 
clergy of this diocese may conform 
themselves not merely to the letter, but 
to the spirit, of it; and that, not for 
wrath, but for conscience sake.” pp. 
90—o2. 


Very similar to the Trish Canon 
abuve quoted, is the seventy-tifth 
canon of the English Church,* to 


* The following is the canon above allu- 
ded to :—* 75. Sober Conversation required 
in Ministers.” 

** No ecclesiastical persons shall, at any 
time, other than for their honest necessities, 
resort to any tavern or ale-houses ; neither 
shall they board or lodge in any such places. 
Furthermore, they shall not give themselves 
to any base or servile labour, or to drinking 
or riot, spending their time idly by day or by 
night, playing at dice, cards, or tables, or any 
other unlawful games; but at all times con- 
venient they shall hear or read somewhat of 
the holy Scriptures, or shall occupy them- 
selves with some other honest study or exer- 
cise always doing the things which shall ap- 
pertain to honesty, and endeavouring iO proft 
the church of God ; har ing alwaus in mind 
that they ought to excel all others in purity of 
life, and should be examples to tie pecple to live 
wali and Christianlu, under pain of ecclesias- 





which the preceding observations 
are equally applicable. The Bishop 
of Limerick thus continues : 


“To speak my sentiments plainly, 
(for in all my intercourse with you, I 
shall be plain and simple,) I do not see 
how a clergyman, consistently with the 
sacredness and separation of his char- 
acter and office, consistently with the 
edification of the flock committed to 
his charge, or consistently with the 
vows which he has made at his ordina- 
tion, can pursue the sports of the moun- 
tain or the field ; can resort to the race- 
ground or the theatre ; can be found at 
the card-table, or inthe ball-room. In 
avowing these sentiments, [ avow the 
sentiments, which, from the earliest 
ages of the church, have been maintain- 
ed alike by the old catholic bishops and 
fathers, and by the most distinguished 
and illustrious churchmen of modern 
times. In these sentiments [ have liv- 
ed ; in these sentiments I hope to die ; 
and, at the close of life, it willbe to me 
a crown of rejoicing, if, through my 
humble instrumentality, any of you, 
my reverend brethren, shall be induced 
to become like-minded; and to con- 
sider, even in their most unguarded 
hours, what gravity and recollected- 
ness, are, at all times, and in all places, 
demanded of our sacred order. pp 


RO 52a 
Dm, Jo. 


The preceding extracts strongly 
remind us of an eloquent and ener- 
getic passage in one of Massillon’s 

. “) s9 
** Discours Synodaux,” between 
whose sentiments and those of Bi- 
shop Jebb, we have already had oc- 
casion to notice a striking coinci- 
dence. In proposing the reflection 
that the “ very relaxations” of the 
clergy “ are to be such as to give no 
ffence,”” Massill b 

offence,” Massillon observes ;— 

“That both the body and the 


tical censures, to be inflicted with severity 
according to the quality of their offences.’ 
The Anglo-American Church also has 
adopted a canon against “ indulging in those 
worldly pleasures which may tend to with+ 
draw the affections from spiritual things.” 
Some individual diocesan conventions have 
passed still! more explicit resolutions on this 
subject : see, for example, that of the dio- 
cese of Virginia, quoted in our volume fos 
1822, p 614. For an American Episcopa- 
lian clergyman to engage in those recrea- 
tions which Bishop Jebb condemns, wou! 
be thought an iptolerable scandal 
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mind have need of relaxation, is at- 
tested by general experience ; but 
this indulgence is only proper and 
allowable, when it disposes us to 
fulfil our professional duties, and 
when it facilitates a compliance with 
the observance of them. Repose is 
necessary to supply us with new 
powers to continue our course. All 
the avocations which alienate us 
from it, which draw us aside, which 
create in us a dislike of our calling, 
propriety forbids, and religion con- 
demns. The sports of the field, 
gaming, giddy company, any of 
these delights, which powerfully en- 
gage our mind, and chiefly occupy 
our time, are surely unbecoming ; 
for, independently of the improprie- 
ty of an employment so indecent in a 
clergyman, as addicting, himself 
from day to day to the destruction 
of an animal ora bird, is it an ex- 
ercise congenial to the humanity 
and gravity of our character ? Does 
a clergyman, with the weapons of 
destruction in his hand, breathing 
only blood and slaughter, represent 
the Great Shepherd, employed in 
conducting his flock in peace, or 
the wolf prepared to devour and 
destroy it? ‘The arms of our 
warfare,’ says the Apostle, ‘ are 
not carnal, but spiritual ; designed 
to combat pride, avarice, and every 
high thought which exalts 
against God; faith is our buckler ; 
zeal for the salvation of men, our 
sword: these are the arms commit- 
ted to us by the church, when we 
become her ministers. How inde- 
cent, then, in a pastor, to devote 
his time to diversions! He _ neg- 
lects his flock ; he does not deign to 
succour those sheep who are per- 
ishing ; and he observes with vigi- 
lant attention, and pursues with 
keen impatience, the flight of a 
bird, or the course of an animal. 
After indulging himself in this bar- 
barous exercise, does he feel dis- 
posed to go and present his person, 
and pour out his prayers for the 
souls committed to his care, at the 
Throne of Grace? Do not the re- 
collection, the seriousness, the holy 


itself 
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fervour essential to the proper dis- 
charge of his spiritual avocations, 
suffer by the riotous disposition in 
which he has lately been so unholily 
engaged? What veneration can 
the people have for their pastor, 
when they see in his hands the con- 
secrated elements, the pledge of our 
salvation, whilst their minds are 
impressed with the reflection, that 
they had, perhaps on the preceding 
day, seen those hands employed in 
bearing destructive arms, directed 
to carry terror and death to the wild 
and unoflending inhabitants of the 
field 

** What I have said of rural diver- 
sions, | may say also of frequent* 
play. A clergyman who is a pro- 
lessed gamester is a disgrace to the 
church: he loses, at the gaming 
table, the time designed for the sal- 
vation and the sanctification of the 
souls redeemed by the blood of the 
Son of God: he loses there the 
attachment to whatever is serions 
and sacred in his profession ; the 
respect the confidence of his flock ; 
the quiet and tranquillity of his 
mind. He there loses his soul, by 
the passions inevitably attendant 
upon play ! What does he not lose, 
since he there loses the spirit of 
his vocation, and the whole advan- 


tage of his ministry ? Such are 
the losses which can never be re- 


paired, with which the loss of mo- 
ney, however severely it may be 
felt, can never be put in competi- 
tion.”’—( Massillon’s Charges, trans- 
lated by St. John, pp. 155—160.) 
Long as is the preceding quota- 
tion from Massillon, we feel assured 
that it will be perused with interest 
by our readers, trom its appropriate- 
ness to the topic discussed by 
bishop Jebb, to whose Charge we 
once more return. Lest his clergy 
should mistake his intentions in the 
passage above cited, he subjoins the 
following considerations :— 


* We should have omitted this word, had 
we been at liberty to alter the original pas- 
sage; the 75th canon of the Anglican Church, 
above given, probibits ALL play 
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“ But let me not here be misappre- 
hended: Christianity is a religion not 
only of peace but of joy; anda faithful 
minister of Christ ought to be the hap- 
piest and the most cheerful of human 
beings. He is not precluded, he onght 
not to preclude himself, from indulg- 
ing, at proper seasons, an innocent gai- 
ety of heart; and by shewing himself 
at home and at ease in the ordinary in- 
tercourse of life, le may and ought to 
recominend religion to the adoption of 
his fellow-men. Nor is he circumscri- 
bed in the choice of safe, and even 
profitable amusements. The delights of 
social intercourse, the creative wonders 
of the pencil, the moral inspiration of 
the poet, and that voice of melody 
which transports the spirit from the vis- 
ible to the invisible world,—these are all 
within his range; and these may all 
be made subservient to the highest du- 
ties of his calling. But, on this subject, 
I cannot more properly express myself, 
than in the words of a prelate, venera- 
ted and venerable through a long and 
useful life; and who, being dead, yet 
speaketh, in his instructive and edifying 
works. ‘Christianity, though it forbids 
excess in our pleasures, yet multiplies 
the number of them; and disposes the 
mind to receive entertainment from a 
variety of objects and pursuits, which to 
the gay part of mankind are absolutely 
fiat and insipid. To a body in perfect 
health, the plainest food is relishing, 
and to a soul rightly harmonized by 
religion, every thing affords delight. 
Rural retirement, domestic tranquillity, 
friendly conversation, literary pursuits, 
philosophical inquiries, works of genius 
znd imagination ; nay, even the silent 
beauties of unadorned nature, a bright 
day, a still evening, a starry hemi- 
sphere, are sources of unadulterated 
pleasure, to those whose taste is not 
vitiated by criminal indulgences, or 
debased by trifling ones. And when 
from these you rise to the still more 
rational and manly delights of virtue ; 
to that self-congratulation which 
springs up inthe soul, from the con- 
sciousness of having used your best en- 
deavours to act up to the precepts of the 
Gospel: of having done your utinost,with 
the help of Divine Grace, to correct 
vour infirmities, to subdue your pas- 
sions, to improve your understandings, 
to exalt and purify your aifections, to 
promote the welfare of all within your 
reach, to love and obey vour Maker and 
your Redeemer,——then is human happi- 
ness wornd un to its utmost pitch: and 


this world has no higher gratifications to 
give.’ (Bishop Proteus. Sermons, Vol. 
I. Serm. xiv. p. 334.)” pp. 53—56. 


We will not weaken the force of 
these devout and eloquent passages, 
by obtruding any additional re. 
marks of our own. Charges, ad- 
dressed to the clergy of an Irish dio. 
cese, cannot be generally known to 
the clergy, and still less to the laity, 
of the Church of England ; and this 
circumstance, in addition to the in- 
trinsic value of the Bishop of Lime- 
rick’s Charge, will, we trust be an 
ample apology for the length of this 
notice. Already, we are assured, 
has a visible improvement taken 
place in that diocese ; and sincerely 
do we congratulate the Church of 
Ireland on the elevation to the 
episcopal bench of a divine so wide- 
ly and so deservedly respected as Dr, 
Jebb. We nist not forget to notice 
with the highest gratification, the 
Christian and conciliating conduct 
of the author, both before and since 
his elevation, towards the Roman 
Catholic priesthood and population ; 
a conduct which has done much 
in the sphere of his influence, 
towards softening down the pre- 
judices of the members of that 
church, and which the bishop 
strongly recommends to the adop- 
tion of his clergy ; not, however, 
meaning that they should “ com- 
promise or compliment away their 
principles or their belief,” but that 
they should allow to the members 
of the Church of Rome the privilege, 
not merely of “toleration,” but of 
* Christian liberty,’ and also zeal- 
ously co-operate with them “ for 
the preservation of good morals, 
good order, and public tranquillity.” 
The Bishop speaks of this as “ quite 
within the bounds of easy practi- 
cability ;” and his own experience 
proves it, as we infer from the fact, 
that the parish of Abingdon, of 
which he was for many years the 
resident incumbent, was perfectly 
tranquil, while the whole neighbour- 
hood was in a state of fearful com- 
motion. We also well remembei 
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the valedictory address, in which his 
Roman Catholic parishioners con- 
gratulated him upon his elevation to 
the mitre; adding, that their regret 
at his loss was diminished by the 
circumstance that he would be re- 
moved from them no farther than 
to the neighbouring city of Lime- 
rick. Such mutual feelings, when 
not purchased by any sacrifice of 
principle or duty, are honourable to 
both parties, and open a way to 
results of incalculable importance. 
So far as the Irish clergy can secure 
this amiable disruption of prejudice 
by zeal, and love, and conciliation, 
and kind offices, either to the bodies 
or the souls of their Roman Catholic 
parishioners, it is both their duty 
and their privilege to endeavour to 
do so; but with equal earnestness 
should they guard against obliterat- 
ing the distinctive principles of the 
Protestant Church; a church built 
exclusively upon the Bible; which 
gives the Bible to all her members ; 
and which, as her best boon to Ire- 
land, would wish to see every pea- 
sant in that country taught to read 
the Scriptures, and possessing a 
copy of the Scriptures to read. = ™ 


-—-  —Se---- 


Narrative of a Journey to the Shores 
of the Polar Sea, in the Years 
1819-20-21-22. By J. Frank- 
Lin, Captain R.N., F.R.S.  Pab- 
lished by Authority of the Earl of 
Bathurst. Second edition. , 2 vols. 
Svo. London. 1824. 24s. 


Few volumes of voyages or travels 
we believe have excited a more 
lively interest in the public mind 
than those which are to form the 
subject of our present article. Nor 
do we think that this interest is 
likely soon to pass away. We should 
not be surprised if these volumes 
were to live as long, and be as ge- 
nerally perused as Lord Anson’s 
Voyage round the World; a work 
which, from its artless narrative, and 
affecting details of hardship and 
suffering, still continues to rivet the 
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attention of every reader, though 
upwards of seventy years have now 
elapsed since its publication, and a 
constant series of novelties, in the 
line of enterprise and discovery, has 
tended to obliterate the impressien 
which it originally produced. 

The popularity of Captain Frank- 
lin’s * Narrative” is easily accounted 
for. It is the narrative of a journey 
through countries very little known, 
in search of that vast unexplored 
ocean which forms the northern 
boundary of America. The ac- 
counts of Hearne and Mackenzie 
confer the highest honour on their 
courage and enterprise, as travel- 
lers: but they are meagre and unsa- 
tisfactory when compared with the 
information afforded by the present 
volume. Captain Franklin enjoyed 
advantages of which they were en- 
tirely destitute. He was commis- 
sioned by the British Government ; 
and his narrative comes before the 
public under the express sanction of 
its authority. Well furnished with 
recommendations to the two great 
trading companies in the neighbour- 
hood of Hudson’s Bay, he was sure 
of meeting with all possible facilities 
for the accomplishment of his ardu- 
ous undertaking.* The object of his 
expedition was, not merely to trace 
the northern coast of the American 
continent, but, if practicable, to form 
a junction with Captain Parry, whe 
was at that time ona voyage of discov- 
ery in the same quarter. All these 
circumstances would have imparted a 
considerable interest to his journey, 
even though it had not contained a 
narrative of some of the most extra- 
ordinary sufferings, hardships, and 
privations that ever were encounter- 
ed: as it is, it has excited a strong 
and general sympathy in the public 
mind, which has far more than coun- 
terbalanced any disappointment aris- 
ing from the failure of the origina! 
design of the expedition. This syin- 
pathy has been wrouglit up in feel- 


* He was accompanied by scientific men, 
qualified for collecting apd communicating 
all the useful and interesung information 
which the journey might supply. 
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ings of the highest respect and admi- 
ration towards Captain Franklin and 
his four British companions. ‘To the 
jortitude of the enterprising traveller, 
they appear to have added, what 
renders the volume to us ten-fold 
interesting, the piety of the serious 
Christian. They have given the 
world one more edifying example of 
the efficacy of religious principles, 
hopes, and prospects, in supporting 
the human mind under the severest 
bodily distresses, and enabling it to 
sustain them, not only without mur- 
muring, but with cheerful resigna- 
tion. Upon all these accounts, we 
are glad to see this work now pub- 
lished in a more portable and less 
expensive form than in the original 
edition; and we shall feel a real 
pleasure, should our review of it be 
the means of recommending it to the 
notice of any of our readers, who 
may not be fully acquainted with its 
merits. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
rullow the expedition step by step, 
through the successive stages of its 
progress: we must therefore, after 
the example of the epic poets, has- 
ten into “ the midst of things,” pass 
over in silence the few incidents of 
the voyage outward, and join the 
travellers at York Factory, on the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay, the poiut 
irom which they commenced their 
journey into the interior. 

Captain Franklin’s expedition 
may be conveniently distributed into 
three parts; consisting of his jour- 
ney northwards to Fort Enterprise, 
—his progress thence to the mouth 
of the Coppermine River, and sea- 
voyage along the coast of the Arctic 
vcean,—and his calamitous return 
across the barren grounds. It may 
be just premised, that the party em- 

barked at Gravesend on the 23d of 
May, 1819, and, after some perils 
and delays, arrived at York Factory 
on the 30th of August following. It 
consisted at first of the following 
persons: Lieutenant (now Captain) 
Franklin, of the roval navy, the com- 
mander: Dr. Rich: urdson, a navy 
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journey of about 690 miles. 
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surgeon; Mr. Buck, and Mr. Hood, 
admiralty midshipmen ; and John 
Hepburn, an English sailor. 

York Factory, one of the princi- 
pal settlements of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, is situated in north lati- 
tude 57 deg. and west longitude 92 
deg. 26 min. From this point the 
travellers took at first a westerly di- 
rection, to Cumberland House, where 
they arrived in December, after a 
On the 
19th of January, 1820, Captain 
Franklin, with Mr. Buck, and Hep- 
burn the sailor, quitted Cumberland 
House, leaving Dr. Richardson and 
Mr. Hood to spend the winter there, 
and afterwards to join them at Fort 
Chipewyan, partly by another route. 
At Carlton House, a distance from 
Cumberland of 260 miles, their ex- 
pedition began to take a decided}, 
northern direction, and brought 
them, by way of Isle a la Crosse, 
to the above mentioned fort, after a 
farther journey of nearly 600 miles. 
They arrived at Fort Chipewyan, 
on the Athabascan Lake, in the lat- 
ter end of March, and were joined 
there, on the 13th of July following, 
by Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood. 
On the 18th, the whole party pro- 
ceeded northward, and arvived at 
Fort Providence, on the great Slave 
Lake, by the close of that month. 
Here dangers and difficulties began 
rapidly to increase upon them. = ‘The 
navigation of the rivers became 
more difficult, and the portages 
longer and more laborious. Their 
store of provisions also began to fall 
short; a circumstance which had 
nearly created a mutiny among the 
Canadian voyagers who accompa- 
nied them. Their party had now 
increased to the number of twenty- 
— persons, including about twen- 

Canadian voyagers whom Cap- 
a Franklin had hired, with much 
difficulty, to enable him to proceed 
with the expedition. Of these, the 
greater number acted as carriers; 
some as hunters; two or three as 
interpreters. Here, too, they formed 
a connexion with a tribe of Coppe 
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Indians, chiefly for the purpose of 


obtaining supplies and information ; 
of which latter, however, very little 
that could be relied upon was com- 
municated. Captain Franklin, hav- 
ing appeased his Canadians for the 
present, pushed forward, on a visit 
of observation, to the nearest point 
of the Coppermine River ;_ but, find- 
ing the cold fast setting in, he return- 
ed on the 13th of September, to a 
spot which they called, properly 
enough, Fort Enterprize. Here they 
erected a wooden house, and took 
up their winter quarters. It was not 
before the middle of June, in the 
following year (1321) that they were 
able to recommence their progress 
towards the Arctic ocean. They 
had now travelled from York Fac- 
tory a distance of about 2200 miles, 
including their short excursion to the 
upper part of the Coppermine River. 

The course which they followed 
throughout this long journey con- 
sists of one vast chain of lakes and 
rivers ; not, however, uninterrupted, 
but broken by frequent portages, 
occasioned either by rapids or by 
the absence of a navigable stream. 
The conveyance of their baggage 
across these portages cost them im- 
mense pains and fatigue. The prin- 
cipal lakes which they touched up- 
on, or traversed, were the Lake 
Winnipeg the Athabasca and the 
Slave Lakes. The country through 
which they passed presents very va- 
rious features; much primitive 
country; low alluvial grounds ; 
thickly wooded tracts of pine, poplar, 
and willow. In some parts the banks 
of the rivers are bounded, on both 
sides, by hills of considerable eleva- 
tion ; in others, they present low 
plains of muddy soil, covered with 
wood ; in others, they are broken 
into small sand-hills. Some parts 
are plentifully supplied with game. 
Besides deer, buffaloes, black and 
brown bears, and wolves are the 
principal quadrupeds. Between Slave 
Lake and Fort Enterprize the wood 
begins to be more scanty, and grani- 
tic formations to be more abundant. 
Phis part also is frequented by large 
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herds of rein deer, who live on the 
various mosses with which the coun- 
try abounds. Itis well known that 
the climate in these parts is far 
more severe than at equal degrees 
of European latitudes. Over this 
vast central district of North Ame- 
rica, lying to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains, are dispersed vatious 
tribes of Indians, distinguished by 
varieties of aspect and manners. 
They are scattered with that thin- 
ness of population which might be 
expected from the extreme ‘rigout 
of the climate, and the scanty and 
precarious subsistence to be derived 
from hunting, which is almost their 
only occupation. these tribes 
the principal are the Cree, the Stone, 
the C hipe wvan, and the € opper 
Indians. The latter border on the 
E-squimaux, who inhabit still more 
northerly districts, and of whom 
several traces were found on the 
coast of the Polar Sea. ‘The Cree 
Indians inhabit the country in the 
vicinity of Cumberland House. The 
scantiness of their population may 
be estimated frem the following 
circumstance 3; that a district, com- 
prehending, on a rough calculation, 
upwards of 20,000 square miles, is 
frequented at present by only about 
120 Indian hunters with their fami- 
lies. Yet, smal} as this population 
is, they are ¢ xposed to great suffer- 
ing from cold, 1 amine, and fatigue. 
They are also frequently attacked 
with hooping cough, measles, small 
pox, and other epidemical diseases, 
which keep their numbers rather in 

a state of diminution than increase. 
The goitre is a very Common coni- 
plaint among them. We shall here 
present our readers with a few ex- 
tracts from Dr. Richardson’s account 
of this tribe. ‘The following 
sage exhibits a trait of mingled forti- 
tude and feeling, which, in a savage, 
calls for admiration. 


pas- 


* One evening, early m the month of 
January, a poor Indian entered the 
North-West Company’s house, carry- 
ing his ouly child in his arms, and ul- 
lowed by his starving wife. They bac 
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been hunting apart from the other 
bands, had been unsucece sstul, and whilst 
in Want were sieze d with the epidesmical 
disease. An Ind is accustomed to 
starve, «and it Js pie easy to elicit 
trom bim an account of his sufferings. 
This poor nvan’s story was very brief: 
as soon as the fever abated, he set out 
with bis wife for Cumberland House, 
having been previously reduced to feed 
on the bits of skin and offal which re- 
mnvined alouttheir encampment. Even 
this rviserable fare was exhausted; and 
they waiked several days without eating, 
exerting themselves fut bevond their 
ctht! lat ev init save the life of 
he infant. It died almost within sieht 
af the house. Mr. Conolly, who was 
then in charge of the post, received 
them with ihe utmost humanity, and in- 
stantly placed food before them ; but no 
languave can describe the manner in 
whist the miserable father dashed the 
morsel from hits lips, and deplored the 
loss of hits child.” Vol. I. pp. 93, 94. 
“The Crees area vain, fickle, im- 
provident, and indolent race, and not 
very strictin their adherence to truth, 
being creat boasters; but, on the other 
hand, they strictly regard the rights of 
property, are susceptible of the kinder 
affections, capable ef friendship, very 
hospitable, tolerably kind to their wo- 
men, and withal inclined to peace. 
“Much of the faulty part of their 
character, no doubt, originates in their 
mode of lite: accustomed asa hunter 
to depend greatly on chance for his sub- 
sistence, the Cree takes little thought of 
to-morrow; and the most offensive part 
of his behaviour—the habit of boasting 
—has been probably assumed as a ne- 
cessary part of his armour, which ope- 
rates upon the fears of his enemies.— 
They are countenanced, however, in 
this failing, by the practice of the ancient 
Greeks, and peihaps by that of eveiv 
other nation in its ruder state. Every 
Cree feares the medical or conjuring 
powers of his neighbour; but at the 
sane time exalts his own attainments to 
the skies. ‘fam god-like,’ isa common 
expression amongst then; and they 
prove their divinityship by eating live 
coals, and by vari ions tricks of a similar 
nature. A medicine bag is an indispen- 
sable partofa hunter’s equipment. Itis 
gener: ly furnished with a little bit of 
indico, blue vitriol, vermilion, or some 
other showy article; and is, when in the 
hands of a noied conjurer, such an ob- 
ject of terror to the rest of the tribe, that 
its possessor is enabled to fatten at his 


ease upon the labours of bis deluded 
countrymen.” Vol. I. pp. 97—99. 


The following passage deserves 
to be inserted, both as it points out 
one principal cause of the backward- 
ness of pagan and savage tribes 
to listen to the instructions of Christi- 
anity, and as it exhibits an excep- 
tion, in point of moral conduct, to 
what has been considered a vice 
radically inherent in barbarous na- 
tions. 


“Tt might be thought that the Crees 
have benefitted by their long intercourse 
with civilized nations. That this is not 
so much the case as it ought to be, is not 
entirely their own fault. They are ca- 
pable of being, and I believe willing to 
he, taught; but no pains have hitherto 
been taken to inform their ininds,* and 
their white acquaintances seem in gen- 
eral to find it easier to descend to the In- 
diau customs and modes of thinking, 
particularly with respect to women, than 
to attempt to raise the Indian to their’s 
Indeed such a lamentable want of mo- 
rality has been displayed by the white 
traders, in their contests for the interests 
of their respective companies, that it 
would require a long series of good con- 
duct to etface from the minds of the na- 
tive population the ideas they have form- 
ed of the white character. Notwithstand- 
ing the frequent violations of the rights 
of property they have witnessed, and 
but too often experienced in their own 
persons, these savages, as they are term- 
ed, remain strictly honest. During their 
Visits to a post, they are suffered to en- 
ter every apartment in the house, with- 
out the least restraint ; and although ar- 
ticles of value to them are scattered a- 
bout, nothing is ever missed. They scru- 
pulously avoid imoving any thing from 
its place, although they are often prempt- 
ed by curiosity to examine it. In some 
cases, indeed, they carry this principle 
to a degree of self-denial which would 
hardly be expected. It often happens 
that meat, which has been paid for, (if 
the poisonous draught it procures them 
can be considered as paymeut,) is left at 
their lodges until a convenient opportu- 


‘* Since these remarks were written, the 
union of the rival companies has enabled the 
ventlemen who have now the management ot 
the fur trade, to take some decided steps for 
the religious instruction and improvement of 
the natives aud half-breed Indians, which 
have been more particularly referred to in the 


introduction.” 
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nity occurs of carrying itaway. They 
will rather pass several days without 
eating than touch the meat thus intrust- 
ed to their charge, even when there ex- 
ists a prospect of replacing it.” Vol. I. 
pp. 101—105. 

Our readers will be interested in 
the nature of the improvements al- 
laded to in the note under the last 
extract. The following is our au- 
thor’s account of them, in the in- 


troduction to the second edition of 


his work; and it is highly to his 
honour, that, on his return to Eng- 
Jand, be strengly recommended to 
the Church Missionary Society the 
case of the wandering tribes among 
whom he had travelled, and excited 
great sympathy in their behalf. 

“In the ensuing Narrative, the noti- 
ces of the moral condition of the Ia- 


dians as influenced by the conduct cf 


the traders towards thein, refer entirely 
to the state in which it existed during 
our progress through the country; but 
lest [ should have been mistaken res- 
pecting the views of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company on these poinis, I gladly em- 
brace the opportunity which a second 
edition afiords me of stating, that the 
junction of the two companies has ena- 
bled the Directors to put in practice the 
improvements which [ have reason to 
believe they have long contemplated.— 
They have provided for religious in- 
struction by the appointment of two 
clergymen of the Established Church, 
under whose direction school-!nasters 
and mistresses are to be placed at such 
stations as afford the means of support 
for the establishinent of schools. The 
offspring of the voyagers and labowers 
are to be educated chiefly at the expense 
of the Company ; and such of the Indi- 
an children as their parents may wish to 
send to these schools, are to be instruct- 
ed, clothed, and maintained at the ex- 
pense of the Church Missionary Socie- 
ty, Which has already alloted a consid- 
erable sum for these purposes, and it has 
also sent out teachers who are to actun- 
der the superintendence of the Rev. 
Mr. West, the principal chaplain of the 
Company. 

“We had the pleasure of meeting 
this gentleman at York Factory, and 
witnessed with peculiar delight the great 
benefit which had already marked his 
zealous and judicious conduct. Many 


of the traders, and of the servants of 


the Company, have been induced to 
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marry the women with whom they had 
cohabited; a material step towards the 
unprovement of the females in’ that 
country. 

“Mi. West, under the 
the Directors, has also promoted a sub- 
scription for the distribution of the By 


sanction of 


ble im every part of the countiy wh 
the Company's fur trade bas extend 
and which has met with very general 
support froin the resident chief facto 
traders, and clecks. The Directors of 
the Company are continuing to reduc: 
the distribition of spirits gradually 
among the Indians as well as their own 
senvants, with a view to the entire dis 
use of them as soon as this most desira 
ble object can be accomplished. Thess 
likewise issued orders for the cultiva 
tion of the ground ai each of the posts, 
by which means the residents wall be tar 
less exposed to famine whenever, 
through the searcitvy of animals, the 
sickness of the Indians, or any other 
cause, their supply of meat may tail. 

“itisto be hoped that intentions sa 
dear to every humane and prous mind, 
will, through the blessing of God, meet 
with the utmost success.” Vol. bpp. 
XVI-—XIX. 


The account of the religious opi- 
ions of the Crees is important only 
as itmay edd ene more instance of 
the prevalence of tradition concerfi- 


ine the universal deluge. 


“Of the religious opinions of the 
Crees, itis difficuitto awe a correct ac 
count, not only becanse thes shew a dis- 
juclination to enter upon the subject, 
but because their ancient traditions ar 
mingled with the information they have 
more recently obtained, by their inter- 
course with Europeans. 

* None of them ventured to deserite 
the original formation of the world : but 
they all spoke of an universal deluge, 
caused by an attempt of the fish to 
drown Warsack-octchacht, a hind of 
demi-god with whom they had quar 
relled. Having constructed a raft, be 
embarked with kis family and all kinds 
of birds and beasts. After the flood had 
continued for some time, he ordered se 
veral water-fowl to dive to the bottom: 
they were all drowned: but a musk-rat 
having been dispatehed on the same er- 
rand, was more successful, and return- 
ed with a mouthfulof mud, out of which 
Weesack-ootchacht, imitating the mods 
in which the rats construct their houses, 
formed a new earth. First, a sinall co- 
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nical hill of mud appeared above the 
water; by-and-by, its base gradually 
spreading out, it became an extensive 
bank, which the rays of the sun at 
length hardened into firm land. Not- 
withstanding the power that Weesack- 
ootchacht here dis splayed, his person is 
held in very little reverence by the In- 
dians; and, in return, he seizes every 
opportunity of tormenting them. His 
conduct is far fiom being moral.” Vol. 
J. pp. 113, 114. 


At page 115, is a curious account, 
too long for insertion here, of the ce- 
remonies with which a Cree hunter 
dedicates particular articles to his 
deities, in a temple, called a sweat- 
*ng-house, from its being heated like 
anoven. The conclusion of Dr. 
Richardson’s account serves to shew 
the sceptical levity with which the 
shrewder Indians are accustomed to 
regard their own pagan mumme- 
ries. 


“Several Indians, who Jay on the 
outsice of the sweating-house as specta- 
tors, seemed to regard the proceedings 
with very little awe, and were extreme- 
ly free in the remarks and jokes they 
passed upon the condition of the sweat- 
ers, ond even of Kepoochikawn hinself, 
One of them made a remark, that the 
shawi would have been much better be- 
stowed upon himself than upon Kepoo- 
chikawn, but the same fellow after- 
wards stripped and joined in the cere- 
mony.” Vol. I. p. 119. 

“ Whilst at Carlton,” says Dr. Rich- 
ardson, “I took an opportunity of ask- 
ing a communicative old Indian, of the 

3lack-foot nation, his opinion of a fu- 
ture state: he replied, that they had 
heard from their fathers, that the souls 
ofthe departed have to scramble with 
xreat Jabour up the sides of a steep 
mountain, upon attaining the summit of 
which they are rewarded with the pros- 
pect of an extensive plain, abounding in 
all sorts of game, and interspersed here 
and there with new tents, pitched in 
agreeable situations. Whilst they are 
abso: bed in the contemplation of this 
deiighttul scene, they are descried by 
the inhabitants of the happy land, who, 
clothed in new skin-dresses, approach 
and welcome with every demonstration 
of kindness those Indians who have led 
good lives; but the bad Indians, who 
have imbrued their hands in the blood 
of their countrymen, are told to return 
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from whence they came, and without 
more ceremony precipitated down the 
steep sides of the mountain. 

“* Women, who have been guilty of 
infanticide, never reach the mountain 
at all, but are compelled to hover round 
the seats of their crimes, with branches 
of trees tied to their legs. The melan- 
choly sounds, which are heard in the 
sull summer evenings, and which the 
ignorance of the White people consideys 
as the screams of the goat-sucker, are 
really, according to my informant, the 
moanings of these unhappy beings.” 
Vol. I. pp. 119, 120. 


Here we must close our extracts 
respecting this people, who are cer- 
tainly not the least interesting of sa- 
vage tribes. They seem to bea mild, 
hospitable, and cheerful race, not- 
withstanding all their bitter priva- 
tions, from cold, hunger, and im- 
providence. Their honesty, in cer- 
tain instances, forms a very remark- 
able feature in their character. A- 
mong its darker or more disgusting 
features may be numbered, their per- 
sonal filth, their fondness for intox- 
icating liquors, and the gross impu- 
rity of their domestic manners and 
discourse. ‘Though adultery is some- 
times strongly resented by the injur- 
ed party, yet, “it is no crime, provi- 
ded the husband receives a valuable 
consideration for his wife’s dishon- 
our.” Nor is chastity considered as 
a virtue in a female before marriage. 
Such are the morals of the most un- 
exceptionable tribes, who remain 
destitute of the advantages of civili- 
zation, and the far greater blessings 
of Christianity ! 

To those, who have not had an 
opportunity of examining the beau- 
tiful engravings which accompany the 
quarto ‘edition of this work, the f 
lowing description of winter-travel- 
ling may not be unacceptable. 


ol. 


* A snoe-shoe is made of two ligh* 
bars of wood, fastened together at thei: 
extremities, and projected into curves bi 
transverse bars. The side bars have beei: 
so shaped by a frame, and dried before 
a fire, that the front part of the shov 
turns up, like the prow of a boat, and 
the part behind terminates in an acute 
angle: the spaces between the bars are 
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filled up with a fine netting of leathern 
thongs, except the part behind the main 
bar, which is occupied by the feet; the 
netting is there close and strong, and the 
foot is attached to the main bar by straps 
passing round the heel ; but only fixing 
the toes, so that the hee] rises atter each 
step, and the tail of the shoe is dragged 
onthe snow. Between the main bar 
and another in front of it, a small space 
is left, permitting the toes to descend a 
litle in the act of raising the heel to 
make the step forward, which prevents 

eir extremities from chafing. The 
length of a snoe-shoe is from tour to 
six feet, and the breadth one foot and a 
half, or one foot and three quarters, be- 
ing adapted to the size of the wearer.— 
The motion of walking in them is per- 
fectly natural, for one shoe is level with 
the snow, when the edge of the other is 
passing over it. It is not easy to use 
them among bushes, without frequent 
overthrows, not to rise afterwards with- 
out help. Each shoe weighs about two 
pounds when unclogged with snow.— 
The northern Indian snow-shoes ditler 
a little from those of the southern Indi- 
ans, having a greater curvature on the 
outside of each shoe; one advantage of 
which is, that, when the foot rises, the 
over-balanced side descends aud throws 
off the snow. All the superiority of 
European art has been unable to im- 
prove the native contrivance of this use- 
ful machine. 

“ Sledges are made of two or three 
flat boards, curving upwards in front, 
and fasteued together by transverse pie- 
cesof wood above. ‘They are so iin 
that, if heavily laden, they bend with 
the inequalities of the surface over which 
they pass. The ordinary dog-sledges 
are eight or ten feet long, and very nar- 
row, but the lading is secured to a lacing 
round the edges. The cariole used by 
the traders is merely a covering of iea- 
ther for the lower part of the body, at- 
fixed to the common sledge, which is 
painted and ornamented according to 
the taste of the proprietor. Besides 
snow-shoes, each individual carries his 
blanket, hatchet, steel, flint, and tinder, 
and generally fire-arms.” Vol. I. pp. 
146—148, 


The following is the description of 
a night-encampment, between Cum- 
berland and Carlton Houses, on the 
18th of January.— 


* At the place of our encampment we 
vould searcely find suflicient pine 
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branches to floor ‘the hut,’ as the Ork- 
ney men term the place where travel- 
lers rest. Its preparation, however, con- 
sists only in clearing away the snow to 
the ground, and covering that space 
With pine branches over which the party 
spread their blankets and coats, and 
sleep in warmth and comfoit, by kheep- 
ing a good fire at their feet, without any 
other canopy than the heave’ even 
though the thermometer should be fat 
below zero. 

“Phe arrival at the place of encamp- 
ment gives immediate occupation to ev- 
rv one of the party; and itis not unti! 
the sleeping-place has been arranged, 
and a sufficieney of wood collected as 
fuel for the night, that the fire is allow 
ed to be kindled. Phe dogs alone re 
main Inactive dwing this busy scene, 
being k pt harnessed to thei burdens 
until the men have leisure to unstow the 
sledges, and hang upon the trees every 
species of provision out of the reach of 
these rapacious animals. We hadam- 
ple experience, before morning, of the 
necessity of this precaution; as thes 
contrived to steal a considerable part of 
our stores, alinost from underneath Ilep- 
burn’s head, notwithstanding their hav- 
ing been well fed at supper. 

“This evening we found the merceu- 
rv of our thermometer had sunk into the 
bulb, and was frozen. It arose again 
into the tube on being held to the tire, 
but quickly re-descended into the bulb, 
on being removed ito the air; we could 
not, therefore, ascertain by it the tem 
perature of the atmosphere, either then 
or during our journey. The weathes 
was peitectly clear.” Vol. I. pp. 159, 
lo}. 


The manner in which the wolves 
of these regions destroy the deer, 
when feeding on extensive plains, 
bounded by precipitous cliffs, af- 
fords a very curious example of in- 
stinctive sagacity in brutes. 


* Whilst the deer are quietly grazing, 
the wolves assemble in great numbers, 
and, forming a crescent, creep slow]; 
towards the herd so as not to alay 
them much at first, but when they per 
ceive that they have fairly hemmed 
the unsuspecting creatures, and cut off 
their retreat across the plain, they move 
more quickly, and with hideous yells 
terrify their prey and ure them to fligh: 
by the only open way, which is that t 
wards the precipice : appearing to know 
that when the herd ts once at full sp 
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it is easily driven over the cliff, the rear- 
most urging on those that are before.— 
The wolves then descend at their leis- 
ure, and feast on the mangled carcass- 
es.” Vol. I. p. 156. 


The Stone Indians appear to dif- 
fer considerably from the Crees.— 
They are said to steal whatever they 
ean, particularly horses. ‘They usu- 
ally strip defenceless persons, whom 
they meet, of all their garments, but 
particularly of those which have but- 
tons, and leave them to travel home 
in a State of nudity, amidst the se- 
verity of the climate. [7 resistance 
be expected they not unfrequently 
murder before they attempt to rob. 
They exhibit the most unblushing 
effrontery, when detected in the com- 
mission of these crimes, and are 
guilty of gréat treachery and cruelty 
in the course of their predatory war- 
fare. Yet their countenances are af- 
fable and pleasing. ‘They have large 
and expressive eves, and a tall and 
slender, but well-proportioned, fig- 
nre. Their colour is a light copper. 
The Stone Indian, when equipped 
for war or hunting, is said to * bear 
himself with an air of perfect inde- 
pendence.” 

The mode of hunting buffaloes, 
in these countries, appears very 
much to resemble that by which 
elephants are taken in the island 
of Ceylon, though upon a smaller 
scale. 

The Chipewyan Indians appear 
to constitute a distinct tribe, mark- 
ed by some peculiarities. They are 
said to be less hospitable than the 
Cree, and less warlike than the 
Stone, Indians. Their manner is 
yeserved; their habits are selfish; 
and they beg with unceasing im- 
portunity for every thing they see. 
But the picture is not without its 
brighter side. 

The following observations by 
Captain Franklin, when travelling 
in a latitude of only 53 degrees, 
shew the spring and elasticity of the 
human mind in counteracting the 
force of sulleriig, whenever it is en- 
gaged in any arduous and deeply in- 
teresting pursuit. 





“The surface of the snow. thawing 
in the sun, and freezing at night, had 
become a strong crust, which sometimes 
yave way ina circle round our feet, 
immerging usin the soft snow beneath. 
The people were afflicted with snow 
blindness; a kind of opthalmia oeca- 
sioned by the reflection of the sun’s rays 
in the spring. 

“The miseries endured, during the 
first journey of this nature, are so great 
that nothing could induce the sufferer 
to undertake a second while under the 
influence of present pain. He feels his 
frame crushed by unaccountable press- 
ure, he drags a galling and stubbori 
weight at his feet, and his track is mark- 
ed with blood. The dazzling scene 
around him affords no rest to his eve, 
no object to divert his attention from his 
own agonizing sensations. When he 
arises from sleep, half his body seems 
dead, till quickened into feeling by the 
irritation of his sores. But, fortunately 
for him, no evil makes an impression so 
evanescent as pain. It cannot be whol- 
ly banished, nor recalled with the force 
of reality, by any act of the mind, either 
to affect our determinations or to sym- 
pathize with another. The traveller 
soon forgets his sufferings; and at every 
future journey their recurrence is at- 
tended with diminished acuteness.”— 


Vol. IL. p. 270 


The pains oecasioned by cold, fa- 
tigue, and ophthalmia, were not their 
only vexations during this part of 
their expedition. Swarms of mus- 
quitoes preyed upon them, without 
mercy. Inspite of cold, “we should 
have been contented,” says Capt. 
Franklin, at page 292, “ to immerse 
ourselves wholly, had the puddle been 
sufliciently deep; for the musquitoes 
devoured every part that was expos- 
edto them.” Jn another place, he 
gives the following description ot 
this plague. 


“The food of the musquito is blood, 
which it can extract by penetrating the 
hide of a butialo; and, if it isnot disturb- 
ed, it gorges itself so as to swell its bo- 
dy intoa transparent globe. The wound 
does not swell, like that of the African 
musquito, but it 1s infinitely more pain- 
ful: and when multiplied an hundred 
fold, and continued for so many success- 
ive days, it becomes an evil of such 
magnitude that cold, famine, and every 
other concomitant of an inhospitable 
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climate, must yield the pre eminence 
to it. It chases the buffalo to the plains, 
irritating him to madness; and the 
rein-deer to the sea-shore, from which 
they do not return till the scourge has 
ceased.” Vol. I. pp. 294, 295. 


We now turn to an important and 
not uninteresting personage, Akait- 
cho, a chief among the Copper In- 
dians. The first interview which 
our travellers had with him was at 
Fort Providence, situated on the 
northern point of the great Slave 
Lake, and the most northerly settle- 
ment of the European traders.— 
Here was only one settlement of the 
rival companies ; and that belonged 
to the North-west Company. Mr. 
Wentzel, one of their agents, was 
expecting the arrival of the travel- 
lers, and appeared ready to alflord 
them every information and facility 
for the prosecution of their journey. 
The management of the Indians, the 
superintendence of the Canadian 
voyagers, the collection and distri- 
bution of stores and provisions, were 
all entrusted to his care. The above- 
mentioned chief, with a portion of 
his tribe, had encamped a few miles 
from the fort. His first approach is 
well described, and affords some cu- 
rious traits of the human character, 
as it developes itself in savage life. 


“ Soon after noon, on July 30th, se- 
veral Indian canoes were seen advan- 
cing in aregular line; and on their ap- 
proach, the chief was discovered in the 
headmost, which was paddled by two 
men. On landing at the fort, the chief 
assumed a very grave aspect, and walk- 
ed up to Mr. Wentzel with a measured 
ait, dignified step, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, at the persons who 
had assembled on the beach to witness 
his debarkation, but preserving the same 
immoveability of countenance until he 
reached the hall, and was introduced to 
the officers. When he had smoked his 
pipe, drank a small portion of spirits 
and water himself, and issued a glass to 
each of his companions, who had seat- 
ed themselvas on the floor, he commen- 
ced his harangue, by mentioning the 
circumstances which led to his agreeing 
to accompany the expedition, an en- 
gagement which he was quite prepared 
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to fulfil. He was rejoiced, he said, to 
see such great chieis on his lands: his 
tribe were poor, but they loved White 
men who had been their benefactors ; 
and he hoped that our visit would be 
productive of much good to them. The 
report which preceded our arrival, he 
said, had caused much grief to lim. It 
Was at first rumoured that a great medi 
cine chief accompanied us, who was 
able to restore the dead to life; at this 
he rejoiced ; the prospect of again see- 
ing his departed relatives had enliven- 
ed bis spirits; but his first communica- 
tion with Mr. Wentzel bad removed 
these vain hopes, and he felt as if bis 
triends had a second time been torn 
from him. He now wished to be in- 
formed exactly of the nature of our ex- 
pedition. 

“Tu reply to this speech, which T un- 
derstood had been prepared tor mam 
days, I endeavoured to explain the ob- 
jects of our mission in a manner best 
calculated to ensure his exertions in our 
service. With this view, I told him 
that we were sent out by the greatest 
chiefin the world, who was the sove- 
reign also of the trading companies in 
the country; that he was the friend of 
peace, and had the interest of every 
vation at heart. Having learned that 
his children in the North were much in 
want of articles of merchandise, in con- 
sequence of the extreme length and dif- 
ficulty of the present route, be had sent 
us to search for a passage by the sea, 
which, if found, would enable large ves- 
sels to transport great quantities of goods 
more easily to their lands: That we had 
not come for the purpose of traffic, but 
solely to make discoveries for their bene- 
fit, as well as that of every other people: 
That we had been directed to inquire 
into the nature of all the productions of 
the countries we might pass through, 
and particularly respecting their inha- 
bitants: That we desired the assist- 
ance of the Indians in guiding us, and 
providing us with food: finally, That 
we were most positively enjoined by the 
greatchief to recommend that hostilities 
should cease throughout this country ; 
and especially between the Indtans and 
the Esquimaux, whom he considered hi» 
children, in common with other natives; 
and by way of enforcing the latter point 
more strongly, [ assured him that a for- 
feiture of all the advantages which might 
be anticipated from the expedition 
would be a certain consequence uf any 
auarre! nrose between lis party and the 
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Esquimaux. [also communicated to 
him, that, owing to the distance we had 
travelled, we had now few more stores 
os in Was necessary for the use of onr 
vn party: a part of these, however, 
should be forthwith presented to him: 
on bis retarn he and his party should be 
remunerated with cloth, ammunition, 
tobacco, and some useful iron materi- 
als, besides having their debts to the 
North-west Company discharged. 
“The chief, whose name is Akaitcho 
or Big-foot, replied by a renewal of his 
assurances, that he and his party would 
attend us to the end of our journey, and 
that they would do their utmost to pro- 
vide us with the means of subsistence. 
He adinitted that his tribe had made war 
upon the Esquimaux; but said they were 
bow desirous of peace, and unanimous 
in their opinion as to the necessity of all 
who accompanied us abstaining from 
every act of enmity against that nation. 
He added, however, that the Esqui- 
aux were very treacherous, and there- 
fore recommeuded that we should ad- 
vance towards them with caution. 
“The communications which the 
chief and the guides then gave respect- 
ing the route to the Copper-mine Riv- 
er, and its course to the sea, comcided 
in every material point with the state- 
ments which were made by Boileau and 
Blackineat at Chipewyan, but they dif- 
fered in their descriptions of the coast. 
The information, however, collected 
from both sources was very vague and 
unsatisfactory. None of his tribe had 
been more than three days’ march along 
the sea-coast to the eastward of the riv- 
er’s raouth.” Vol. I. pp. 314—318. 


The two following passages also, 
relating to the same subject, deserve 
attention. 

“Akaitcho and the guides baviag 
eommunicated all the information they 
possessed on the different points to 
which our questions had been directed, 
I placed my medal round the neck of 
the chief, and the officers presented 
theirs to an elder brother of his and the 
two cuides, communicating to them that 
these marks of distinction were given 
as tokens of our friendship, and as 
pledges of the sincerity of our profes- 
sions. Being conferred in presence of 
all the hunters, their acquisition Was 
highly gratifving to them ; but they stu- 
diously avoided any great expression 
of joy, because such an exposure — 
have been unbecoming the dignit) 
vhich the senior Indians assume duri - 


a conference. They assured us, howe- 
ver, of their being duly sensible of these 
tokens cot our regard, and that they 
should be preserved durmg their lives 
with the utmost care. The chief evin- 
ced much penetration and intelligence 
during the whole of this conversation. 
which gave us a favourable opinion ot 
his intellectual powers. He made ma- 
ny lnguiries respecting the discovery 

ships, under the command of Captain 
Parry, which had been mentioned to 
him ; and asked why a passage had not 
been discovered long ago, if one exist- 
ed. It may be stated, that we gave 
faithful explanation to all his inquiries, 
which policy would have prompted us 
to do if a love of truth had not; for 
whenever these northern nations detect 
a falsehood in the dealings of the tra- 
ders, they make it an unceasing sub- 
jectof reproach, and their confidence 
is irrecoverably lost.” Vol. I. pp. 320, 


$21. 
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* Akaitcho came into our tent this eve- 
hing at supper, and made several per- 
tinent inquiries respecting the eclipse, 
of which we had spoken last night. He 
desised to know the eflect that would 
be produced, and the cause of it, which 
we endeavoured to explain; and, hav- 
ing gained this information, he sent for 
several of his companions, that they 
nright als» have it repeated to them.— 
They were most astonished at our 
knowing the time at which this 
event should happen, and remarked, 
that this knowledge was a striking proot 
of the superiority of the Whites over 
the Indians. We took advantage of 
this occasion to speak to them respect- 
ing the Supreme Being, who ordered 
all the operations of nature, and to im- 
press on their minds the necessity of 
paying strict attention to their moral 
duties, in obedience to his will. They 
readily assented to ail these points, and 
Akaitcho assured us, that both himselt 
and his young men would exert them- 
selv esin obtaining provision for us in re- 
turn for the interesting communications 
we had justimade to them.” Vol. . p. 
306. 


In this lust passage, we are not 
so much struck with the appearance 
of intelligence and enlightened curi- 
osity in a single savage individual, a 
thine which has been often witness- 
ed. as with the anxiety of the chief te 
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communicate the whole of the in- 
formation he had obtained to the 
rest of his tribe, and with the gene- 
ral interest and attention which 
that information seems to have ex- 
cited, 

Ve have no room for the amus- 
ing account of old Keskarrah, the 
Indian guide, his facinating daugh- 
ter, Green Stockings, and the ap- 
prehensions of her mother, lest the 
portrait which Mr. Hood took 
her charms should tempt the sove- 
reign of the British Isles to send 
for her, as an addition to the beau- 
ties of his court. But we must de- 
tain our readers for a few moments 
with the Esquimaux. While the 
party remained at Fort Enterprize, 
two of these, Tattanneuck and 
Hevoteworock——names signifying 
the Belly, and the Ear—were intro- 
duced by Mr. Wentzel, in the capa- 
city of interpreters. ‘They were 
called by the English a and 
\ugustus. 


“On comparing the language,” says 

Captain Franklin, “ of our two Esqui- 
maux with a copy of St. John’s Gospel, 
printed for the use of the Moravian 
Missionary settlements on the Labra- 
dor coast, it appeared that the Esqui- 
maux who resorted to Churchill speak 
a language essentially the same with 
those who frequent the Labrador coast. 
The Red Knives, too, recognize the ex- 
pression T'eyma, used by the Esqui- 
maux when they accost strangers in a 
friendly manner, as similarly pronoun- 
ced by Augustus, and those of his race 
who frequent the mouth of the Copper- 
mine River. 

“The tribe to which Augustus be- 
longs resides generally a little to the 
northward of Churchill. In the spring, 
before the ice quits the shores, they kill 
seal, but during the winter they frequent 
the borders of the large lakes near the 
coast, where they obtain fish, rein-deer, 
and musk-oxen. 

“There are eighty-four grown men 
inthe tribe, only seven of whom are 
aged. Six chiefs have each two wives; 
the rest of the men have only one: so 
that the number of married people may 
amount to one hundred and seventy.— 
He could give me no certain data 
whereby I might estimate the number 
of children. 

Curist. Ossery. No. 266. 
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“Two great chiefs, or Ackhaiyoot, 
have complete authority in directing the 
movements of the party, and in distri- 
buting provisions. The Attoogawn- 
wuck, or lesser chiefs, are respected 
principally as senior men. The tribe 
seldom suffers from want of food, if the 
chief moves to the different stations at 
the proper season. They seem to fol- 
low the eastern custom respecting mar- 
riage. As soon as the girl is born, the 
young lad who wishes to have her fora 
wife goes to her father’s tent, and prof- 
fers himself. Ifaccepted, a promise is 
given, which is considered binding, and 
the girl is delivered to her betrothed 
husband at the proper age. 

“'They consider their progenitors to 
have come from the moon. Augustus 
has no other idea of a Deity than some 
confused noticns which he has obtained 
at Churchill.” Vol. IL. pp. 40, 41. 


The description of the snow-hous- 
es of the Esquimaux, is too curious 
to be omitted. Who would have 
thought that these savages were ca- 
pable of rearing a dome, an attain- 
ment unknown in Egypt or ancient 
Greece, according to the principles 
of architectural science ? 


“ The winter habitations of the Es- 
quimaux, who visit Churchill, are built 
of snow, and judging from one con- 
structed by Augustus to-day, they are 
comfortable dwellings. Having select- 
ed a spot on the river, where the snow 
was about two feet deep, and sufficient- 
ly compact, he commenced by tracing 
outa circle twelve feet in diameter.— 
The snow in the interior of the circle 
was next divided with a broad knife, 
having a Jong handle, into slabs three 
feet long, six inches thick, and two feet 
deep, being the thickness of the lay- 
er of snow. These slabs were tena- 
cious enough to admit of being moved 
about without breaking, or even losing 
the sharpness of their angles, and they 
had a slight degree of curvature, cor- 
responding with that of the circle from 
which they were cut. They were piled 
upon each other exactly like courses of 
hewn stone around the circle which was 
traced out,and care was taken to smooth 
the beds of the different courses with 
the knife, and to cut them so as to give 
the wall a slight inclination inwards, by 
which contrivance the building acquir- 
ed the properties of a deme. The dome 
was closed somewhat suddenly and flat- 
ly Oy cutting the upper slabs in a wedge- 
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form, instead of the more rectangular 
shape of those below. The roof was 
about eight feet high, and the last aper- 
ture was shut by a small conical piece. 
The whole was built from within, and 
each slab was cut so that it retained its 
position without requiring support until 
another was placed beside it, the light- 
ness of the slabs greatly facilitating the 
operation. When the building was co 

vered jn, a little loose snow was thrown 
over it, to close up every chink, and a 
low door was cut through the walls with 
the knife. A bed-place was next form- 
ed, and neatly faced up with slabs of 
snow, which was then covered with a 
thin layer of pine branches to prevent 
them from melting by the heat of the 
body. Ateach end of the bed a pillar 
of snow was erected to place a lamp up- 
on; and lastly, a porch was built before 
the door, and a piece of clear ice was 
placed in an aperture cut in the wall for 
a window. 

“The purity of the material of which 
the house was framed, the elegance of 
its construction, and the translucency 
of its walls, which transmitted a very 
pleasant light, gave itan appearance far 
superior to a marble building, and one 
might survey it with feelings somewhat 
akin to those produced by the contem- 
plation of a Grecian temple, reared by 
Phidias; both are triumphs of art, in- 
imitable in their kinds.” Vol II. pp. 
43—409. 


The travellers, in this neighbour- 
hood, had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the singular and successful mode 
of killing rein-deer which is adopted 
by the Dog-rib Indians. Jt appears 
to be the very perfection ofa de- 
coy. 


“The hunters go in pairs, the fore- 
most man carrying in one hand the 
horns and part of the skin of the head 
of a deer, and in the other a small bun- 
dle of twigs, against which he, from 
time to time, rubs the horns, imitating 
ihe gestures peculiar to the animal.— 
His comrade follows treading exactly 
in his footsteps, and holding the guns 
of both in a horizontal position, so that 
the muzzles project under the arms of 
him who carries the head. Both hunt- 
ers have a fillet of white skin round 
their foreheads, and the foremost has a 
strip of the same kind round his wrists, 


They approach the herd by degrees, rai- 
sing their legs very slowly, but setting 
them down somewhat suddenly, after 
the manner of a deer, and always tak- 
ing care to lift their right or left feet si- 
multaneously. If any of the herd leave 
off feeding to gaze upon this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon, it instantly stops, 
and the head begins to play its part by 
licking its shoulders, and performing 
other necessary movements. In this 
way the hunters attain the very centre 
of the herd without exciting suspicion, 
and have leisure to single out the fat- 
test. The hindmost man then pushes 
forward his comrad’s gun, the head is 
dropt, and they both fire nearly at the 
same instant. The herd scampers off, 
the hunters trot after them; ina short 
time the poor animals halt to ascertain 
the cause of their terror, their foes stop 
at the same instant, and having loaded 
as they ran, greet the gazers with a se- 
cond fatal discharge. The consterna- 
tion of the deer increases, they run to 
and fro in the utmost confusion, and 
sometimes a great part of the herd is ce- 
stroyed within the space of a few hun- 
dred yards.” Vol. If. pp. 10, 11. 


In these high latitudes of North 
America, our travellers had frequent 
opportunities of admiring “ the fan- 
tastic beauties of the Aurora Borea- 
lis.” ‘They sometimes imagined its 
appearances to be attended with “a 
rustling noise, like that of the autum- 
nal leaves stirred by the wind.”— 
But they afterwards found reason to 
believe that this noise was occasion- 
ed by the sudden dislocation of mass- 
es of the frozen snow. 

Having now, in imagination,— 
and we would rather do it in imagi- 
nation than reality,—wintered with 
the travellers at Fort Enterprize, we 
must very briefly trace their progress 
to the mouth of the Copper-mine Ri- 
ver, and along the coast of the Arc- 
tic Ocean. But for these our rea- 
ders must indulge us with a month’s 
truce; for interesting as are these 
volumes, we are not willing to lin- 
ger so long over them as to neg- 
lect other topics more immediately 
within the scope of our publication. 

(To be continued.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Preparinc for publication :—The Privileges 
of the University of Cambridge ; by G. Dy- 
er ;—The Life of the late Dr. T. Brown ; by 
the Rev. D. Welsh ;——Travels among the 
Arabs, east of Syria; by J. a i— 
Christian Instruction ; by the Rev. W. Mor- 
gan ;—A new translation of Josephus. 

In the press:—Six Months’ Residence in 
Mexico; by W. Bullock ;—Captain Parry's 
Second Arctic Voyage ;—Critical Research- 
es on Philology and Geography. 


Cambridge —D1. Smith’s prizes are ad- 
judged to Mr Cowling, of St. John’s col- 
lege ; and Mr. Bowstead, of Corpus Christi, 
the first and second Wranglers. The sub- 
jects for the Members’ Prizes are, Senior 
Bachelors—“ An recentium ingenii vim insi- 
iam veterum Poetarum exemplaria promo- 
vent?” “ Middle Bachelors—‘‘ Quxnam po- 
tissimum cause Tragice Camune, apud 
Latinos, effecerint ?”’ 

Porson Prize—Shakespeare, Merchant of 
Venice Act. IV. Scene od beginning with, 
“ Of a strange nature is the suit you follow,” 
and ending with “ The penalty and forfeit of 
my bond.” 

An Annuitant Society has been established 
at Plymouth, under the patronage of the duke 
of Clarence, and Lord Melville, for the wid- 
ows and children of naval officers. By a 
moderate annual sacrifice the members will 
have the satisfaction of providing a comfort- 
able addition to the government pension for 
the benefit of their families We earnestly 
wish that savings banks for seamen were es- 
tablished and encouraged throughout every 
part of the king’s and merchants’ service. 

It has been ascertained, that by using a 
small spirit lamp under the rubber, aud an- 
other under the prime conductor, of an elec- 
trical machine, their power is greatly in- 
creased, and they can be rendered effective 
in the dampest weather. 

Plants, itis said, may be pretected from the 
depredations of insects, “ washing them 
with a solution of bitter aloes, the use of which 
does not affect the heaith of the plants. 


FRANCE. 

A Paris paper says, that among other val- 
table articles brought from Egypt by M. Ca- 
illaud, was a mommy of unusual weight and 
size. The case in which it was enveloped 
had a zodiac, like that of Denderah, painted 
On it, together with a short Greek inscrip- 
tion, nearly effaced. Another mummy open- 
ed by M. Caillaud was interesting from the 
peculiar mode of embalming. There was 
neither bitumen nor salt of any kind in the 
preparation ; but a thick coat of saw-dust or 
bark was placed between the different fold- 
ings of the linen, by which the moisture had 
been effectually absorbed. 


RUSSIA. 

M. Martinoff is the first author who has at- 
tempted to introduce into the Russian lan- 
guage the classical beauties of the ancient 
Greeks. He is now publishing the Iliad of 
Homer, with a literal translation ; aud also 


the tragedies of Sophocles, the Hymas of 








Callimachus, with philological remarks and 
the Fables of Esop. 


GREECE. 

A new gold coinage for Greece has been 
executed at Paris, under the direction of De- 
non, the traveller. On one side is the Arch- 
angel Michael, with a flaming sword aad a 
dove ; the latter the symbol of peace. On 
the reverse, the liou, the emblem of strength, 
encircled by a serpent, meant to indicate 
etervity, and snnend the word “ Resurrec- 


tion.” 
UNITED STATES. 

In the United States, the proportion ot 
marriages to the population is calculated as 
one to thirty ; that of births, as one to twen- 
ty; and of deaths, as one w forty. The num 
ber of males, to that of females, is rated as 
twenty-six to twenty-five : the proportion of 
males under ten years, to that of females of 
the same age, has been found, at different 
periods, to be from twenty to nineteen, and 
trom nineteen to eighteen, 

An American journal presents the follow- 
ing picture of the progress of Methodism in 
the United States:—Mr. Embury, a local 

reacher from Ireland, was the first who 
anded in America. He began w preach in 
the city of New-York, and tormed a society 
in the year 1766. About the same time, 
Messrs. Boardman and Pilmore arrived as 
missionaries, At the present moment, the 
Society reckons in the United States twelve 
annual conferences, twelve huadred and 
twenty-six travelling preachers, and @ total 
of three hundred and twelve thousand five 
hundred aud forty members; exhibiting, as 
the last year’s increase, the number of (our- 
teen thousand nine hundred aad eight 

The ——-. is a statistical view of the 
colleges of the United States, in 1823 :— 


When Under- 
incor- Names Where Gradu- 
porat- of Colleges. located. ates in 
ed. 1822-3 
1789! N. Carolina .. Chapel Hill............. 165 


1783) Dickinson .... Carlisle, Pa............. 80 
1691} Wm. & Mary Williamsburgh, Va .. 

——) Western Uni. Pittsburgh, Pa......... 15 
1798, Transylvania Lexington, Ky......... 1°" 
1794) Union ........... Schenectady, N.Y... 954 


1755|Penn’a Un.... Philadelphia............ 
1817) Alleghany ..... Meadville, Pa.......... 10 
1744 Coljumbia...... New-York City ....... 140 
—_ Washington .. Chestertown, Md..... 
1785) Franklin....... Athens, Geg............ 119 
1804) St. Mary’s..... Baltimore, Md....... es 
1791; Vermont Un.. Burlington, Vt......... 40 
1818) Waterville .... Waterville, Me........ 2 
1769| Dartmouth.... Hanover, N. H........ 138 
1800} Middlebury... Middlebury, Vt........ 87 
1638) Harvard ....... Cambridge, Mass.... 302 
1812) Hamilton...... Cl’ton, Oneida, N.Y. 107 
1795| Bowdoin ...... Brunswick, Me........ 120 
1764) Brown Uni... Providence, R. 1... 157 
1793} Williams...... Williamstown, Mas. 79 
1700} Yale ............ New-Haven, Conn.. 371 
1738| New-Jersey.. Princeton ........0.... 148 
1801 | Jefferson ...... Canonsburg, Pa....... 2 
1801)S. Carolina... Columbia ................ 100 
1821!Columbian.... Distnctof Colombia 51, 
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The whole number of young men in the 
United States, who have completed their ac- 
ademical education during the last year, may 
be estimated at 650. As the number of 
graduates is usually about one-fifth part of 
the number of students, the whole number of 
young men who have been pursuing their stu- 
dies at these colieges during the year, may 
be estimated at 3,200, or, on an average, one 
in every 3,000 of the ulation. The pro- 
portion is diilerent, however, in different 
parts of the country. The States west of the 
Alleghany mountains, which contain more 
than 2,000,000 inhabitants, do not furnish 
probabiy 400 students, or one in 5,000 of their 

uiation ; while Massachusetts alone has 
bib ctudests in the New-England colleges, or 
ene for 1,000 inhabitants. 


TARTARY. 
The following are the ten chief command- 
ments of the moral code of the Calmucs :— 
“1. Revere God, obey the clergy, and fulfil 
the holy rel.gion. These three blessed pow- 
ers will preserve thee ia all thy ways. 2. 
Honour thy father and mother as visible di- 
vinities. 3. Comfort the sufferer, assist the 
poor, despise and judge no one. 4. Shun 
pride as the destruction of the soul. 5. Kill 
no animals ; for know, that in them dwell the 
souls of the departed sufferers. 6. Shun 
adultery, theft, and every crime ; not only do 
no evil, do wot even think of it, 7. Shun 
drunkenness, as the root of wicked things. 
8. Swear pot, and thus be not subservient to 
thedevil. 9. Repair with thy right hand the 
sin committed by the left. 10. Endeavour 
to acquire eternal salvation by virtues prac- 
tised in this life.” 
The following is the Calmuc form of 
rayer:— 
*‘] believe and revere the supreme Lama. 
I believe and revere innumerable Burchans. 


THEOLOGY. 

A new edition of Saurin’s Sermons, from 
the French ; with additional Sermons, now 
first translated, and the whole revised by the 
Rev. S. Burder, D. D. author of Oriental 
Customs, &c. 6 vol. 8vo. 31. 3s. 

Sermons preached in St. John’s Church, 
ei by T. Chalmers, D. D. 8vo. 10s. 


Thoughts, chiefly designed as Preparative 
or Persuasive to Private Devotion; by J. 
Sheppard. 12mo 5s. 

The Works of the late Rev. J. Hurrion. 3 
vols. [2mo. 13s. 6d. 

The Preacher, or Sketches of Original 
Sermons. 5 vols. 12m0. 11. 

Twenty sermons on the apostolical preach- 
ing, as exhibited in the Acts of the Apostles, 
&c. Preached before the University of 
Cambridge in 1823, at the Hulsean Lec- 
= ; by the Rev. J.C. Franks, M. A. 8vo. 


An Examination of “ Palworomaica es 
maintaining, in opposition thereto, that the 
Test of the Elzevir Greek Testament is not 


gist of New Publications. 
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I bend my knees before the superior priests 
I honour and revere the holy law. I pray 
with cunfidence to these four beings to be 
gracious to the six kinds of creatures living 
in this world; namely, man, cattle, wild 
beasts, insects, birds, and fish. I pray that 
departed mortals may partake @f eternal! sal- 
vation with the sainis. I pray that those whe 
do us evil may be visited by a just punish- 
ment. I pray for blessing and every abun 
dance in this life, as in the life to come.” 


SIBERIA. 

Captain Cochrane, after two years’ explo- 
ration of the north-eastern coast of Siberia 
has ascertained that there is no junction be 
tween the continents of Asia and America. 


INDIA. 

The Caleutta journals announce, that the 
Government has formed a General Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction, with a view both to 
extend and improve existing institutions, and 
also gradually to introduce European arts 
and sciences; with funds at the disposal tor 
the object. The Government has also ap- 
propriated certain public revenues through- 
out the country to the purposes first of local, 
and afterwards of general, improvement.— 
These funds are to be placed under the con- 
trol of conamittees to be appointed at the sev- 
eral towns and cities, with full powers to de- 
vote them to works conducive to the health 
and comfort of the people—such as opening 
new streets, making new roads, paving and 
widening old ones, clearing large unwhole- 
sone tanks, filling up stagnant pools, &c. 

A savings’ bank has been established at 
the rising settlement of Sincapore. We shall 
be happy to learn that the example has been 
followed at Calcutta, and other suitable parts 
of India. 






- 


a translation from the Latin, &e.; by the 
Rev. W.G. Broughton. 8vo. 9s. 

Observations on Christianity ; by W. Mit- 
ford. 8vo. 9s. 

Thornton,on Prayer. 12mo. 5s. 

Private Thoughts op Religion, by the Rev 
T. Adam; with an introductory Essay, by 
the Rev. D. Wilson. 12mo. 3s. 

Sacred Dissertations on the Apostles’ 
Creed ; by Herman Witsius, D. D., transla- 
ted from the Latin ; with Notes, critical and 
explanatory, by D. Frazer, 2 vols. 

he Book of Psalms in an English Metri- 
cal Version, founded on the basis of the Au- 
thorized Bible Translation, and compared 
with the original Hebrew, with Notes; by 
the Right Rev. Richard Mant, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. 

The Protestant Companion, or a Season- 
able Preservative against the Errors, Cot- 
ruptions, and unfounded Claims of a Super- 
stitious and Idolatrous Church ; by the Rev. 
é ne LL. D. Archdeacon of Sarum. 

vo. 9s. 








Three Letters to Mr. C. Wellbeloved ; 
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occasioned y his Epistolary Attack on 
Archdeacon Wranghiam's Visitation Charge; 
by the Rev. John Oxtee, Rector of Scawton, 
and Curate of Stonegrave. 

The Incarnation of the Son of God; a Ser- 
mon; by W. Okely, M. D. (The profits 
will be devoted to the benefit of the Moravi- 
an sufferers by fire at Sarepta.) 

Observations on the Religious Peculiari- 
ties of the Society of Friends ; by J. J. Gur- 
bey. 

The Evidences of Chri-tianity derived from 
its Nature and Reception ; by the Kev. J.B. 
Sumner, M. A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Object of Kevelation the Present as 
well as Eternal Happiness of Mankind. 

The Duty and Rapedioncy of diffusing 
Learning among all Classes, a Sermon; by 
the Rev. C. Eyre. 

Paraphrase of the Epistles and Gospels 
throughout the year; by Mary Aun Rundall. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Address on the State of Slavery in the 
West-India Islands ; from the Committee of 
the Leicester Auxiliary Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty. Svo. Is. 
~ Memoirs of Ferdinand VII., translated 
from the original Spanish manuscripts ; by 
M. 1. Quin. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Privaie Correspondence of the Poet Cow- 
per, now first published from the original let- 
ters 5 by J. Johnson, LL. D. 2 vols. 

A Praxis ou the Latin Prepositions; by S. 
Buler, D. D. Archdeacon of Derby, and 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 

Observations on the Aantichristian Ten- 
dency ot Modern Edvcation, and on the 
Practicability and Means of its improvement; 
by J. Campbell. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


‘ 
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The Slavery of the British Wesi-Indie 
Colonies, delineated, as it exists both in Law 
and Practice, and compared with the Slave- 
ry of other Countries, ancient and modern ; 
by James Stephen, Esq. Vol 1. Being a De 
lineation of the State in point of Law. 

Legendre’s Elements of Geometry, and 
Trigonometry ; edited by D. Brewster, LL 
D = 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Original Letters in the Times of Henry 
Vi.to Henry VIL. ; by persons of cousidera- 
tion, with portraits, facsimiles, &c. by the 
late Sir J. Fenn 4io. 21. 2s. 

Appendix of Natural History, to Captain 
Parry’s first Voyage of Discovery, with plates, 
4to. 7s. 6d. 

Classical Arrangement of Coralline Poly - 
pidems, from the French of Lamouroux. 

Philosophical Essays ; by E. Walker, 8vo 
with plates 10s. 6d 

Koromantyn Siaves, or West Indian 
Sketches. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Batavian Anthology, or Specimens of the 
Dutch Poets ; by J. Bowring and H. 8. Vaan 
Dyk. foolscap. 8vo. 

Satement in regard to the Pauperism oi 
Glasgow, from the Experience of the last 
Light Years; by T Cialmers, D. D. 

The Netherlands ; with eighteen coloured 
engravings 38s. 

Sicily and its Islands; by Capt. W. H 
Smyth, R. N. 14 plates, 4to 2). 12s. Gd. 

Leiters from the Caucasus and Georgia, 
with Maps and Plates. 8vo. 15s. 

Researches in the South of Ireland ; by T. 
Crofton Croker. Sixteen engravings. 

A Tour through the Upper Provinces of 
Hindostan ; by E. D. 8vo. 9s. with a map. 

Tour through the Netherlands, Holland 
&e.; by C. Teunant, Esq. 2 vols. Svo 





Religious Entelligence. 





TRACT AND BOOK SOCIETY 

FOR IRELAND. 
In our volume for 1820, page 202, we 
announced the formation of this Socie- 
ty, on its present enlarged national 
plan, and stated the grievous necessity 
which existed for such an institution in 
the sister kingdom. We have since 
had occasional opportunities of refer- 
ring to the proceedings of the Society, 
which we shall now bring down toa 
recent period from the last annual Re- 
port. 

TheCommittee remark,that “through 
the various means used for spreading 
the knowledge of religion, whether by 
religious education, by the preaching of 
faithful ministers, by the diffusion of 
the sacred Scriptures asa whole, or in 
every form in which Divine truth has 
been disseminated, a powertul and in- 
creasing impression of its importance 
has been made upon the minds of all 


classes, from the highest to the lowest 11 
Ireland.” 

Notwithstanding the general poverty 
of the country, the funds of the Society 
have suffered no diminution. In the 
former year the sum of 3801. was re- 
ceived as a bequest, and though no be- 
quest has been made to the Society 
within the past year, this want has been 
nearly supplied by an increase of dona- 
tions and subscriptions, which exceed 
those of the former year by 3781. The 
sale of tracts and books exhibits an in- 
crease during the year of 328/. notwith- 
standing they have been impeded by 
the unhappy state of thecountry. The 
Committee have published twenty-five 
new tracts, either original compositions, 
or compilations which have never be- 
fore been presented to the public in the 
form of tracts. ‘To supply the demand 
for publications formerly in circulation, 
the Committee have re-priated sixty- 
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four of their own and other tracts, sev- 
eral of which have comprehended edi- 
tions of 10,000 copies, making a total of 
522,000 printed during the last year. 
The books published in the French lan- 
guage are intended chiefly for the bene- 
fit of the children of the higher classes. 
The Committee state, that the publica- 
tions of the Society meet with general 
approbation, not only in Ireland but al- 
so in England and Scotland. They 
have been the means of inducing those 
to read the word of God, who had, pro- 
bably, never before perused its sacred 
pages ; and have been made the means 
of turning the wandering and almost 
hopeless sinner from the evil of bis 
ways to serve the living God; have 
smoothed the pillow of affliction, and 
cheered the dying hours of many a 
child of poverty. In proof of the neces- 
sity for such an institution, the Com- 
inittee advert to the evidence adduced 
before the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the Revenue of lreland. In their 
Report, ordered to be printed by the 
House of Commons, on the 26th of 
July, 1822, one of the witnesses states, 
that there is “a prevalent scarcity of 
buoks in all the considerable towns of 
lreland ;” and another informs then, 
that * eleven counties are actually with- 
out a single bookseller’s shop, and that 
generally the trade is confined within 
narrow limits, and to a few hands,” 
With the exception of the capital, 
there are not more than fifty-three 
book-sellers in Ireland. Nearly one- 
third of the kingdom is completely des- 
titute of such establishments, and the 
supply of the others is deficient in a 
melancholy degree! 

The Committee are happy to find, 
that the Society’s suggestions, with re- 
gard to Lending Libraries, have met 
with considerable attention. Besides 
those mentioned in the last Report, 
twenty have been established during 
ihe past year, together with seven de- 
positories, in addition to those formed 
by the Ladies’s Tract Association ; 
making a total of thirty-eight libraries 
and ten depositories. They also re- 
port, that 443,686 tracts have been sold 
at full or reduced prices, and that 
18,983 tracts have been issued gratui- 
tously, making a total issue of 462,669 
tracts. In addition to this, 30,525 
books have been sold in the depository. 

We have not seen a set of the Socie- 
ty’s publications ; but we have a list of 
them up to the close of last year, inclu- 
ding not much short of four hundred 


books, tracts, and broad sheets, amonc 
which we recognise many well-known 
and truly valuable publications, admi- 
rably adapted to the Society’s purpose. 
The Committee state, that having ex- 
perienced, in the course of their |a- 
bours, much difficulty in selecting reli- 
gious books which can be safely placed 
in the hands of young persons, they 
were anxious to form some standard {:; 
their owu guidance, and for the assist- 
ance of their friends, in the compos; 

tion of such publications. They hav: 
accordingly issued the following hints, 
not as perfect, or perfectly satisfactory 
to their own minds, but as formin =: 
some ground for a more complete and 
regularly digested system for this spe- 
cies of composition. Their sugges. 
tions appear to us so judicious and use 

ful, that we feel great pleasure in tran- 
scribing them for the benefit of our 
readers. They deserve to be maturely 
weighed by all who undertake to min- 
ister to the public edification, whether 
from the press or the pulpit.— 

“ The title of the tract or book should 
be short, simple, and as far as possible, 
explanatory of the design of the com- 
position. When the subject will admit 
of it, the work should open in the nar- 
rative or descriptive style, that at first 
view it may attract the attention of the 
reader. Religious reflections should be 
short, animated, and forcible. They 
should not be placed entirely at the 
commencement, or entirely at the end, 
but should be interspersed throughout 
the work. The essential doctrines of 
the Gospel, together with all the prac- 
tical principles flowing from them, 
should be boldly and prominently put 
forward. No direct or indirect oats, 
even as quotations, no light or familiar 
use of the name of any of the Divine 
Persons in the Godhead, no fanciful or 
irreverent use of Scripture language 
should be introduced. All expletive 
language, needless repetitions, indecent 
and vulgar sentiments or allusiuns, or 
affected phrases, and all overstrained 
metaphors should be omitted. The 
names of fictitious persons should be 
such as are in common use, not such as 
Mr. Gracious, Master Seusible, &c. &c. 
The language of the composition should 
be simple, chaste, pious, and striking, 
and adapted to the character and ci- 
cumstances of the person represented. 
Advice should be expressed in earnest, 
unassuming, and affectionate language. 
The prevailing taste, feelings, and pre- 
judices of the different ranks of soviet) 
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should not be needlessly offended. No 
composition should contain fairy tales, 
or dreams, or stories of ghosts. Care 
should be taken to avoid the light style 
of novels or romances. A preference 
should be given to matter of fact above 
fiction. Every composition should be 
entered upon with some definite object 
in view—to illustrate, perhaps, some 
doctrine, as the corruption of man, 
faith, good works, or to improve some 
class of individuals, as masters, ser- 
vants, or children. Decency, proprie- 
ty, and simplicity should be studied in 
such pictures as may be attached to 
publications, and all representations of 
the Deity should be avoided. Quota- 
tions from authors of profligate charac- 
ter, or of anti-Christian principles, 
should not be used, without great care, 
lest it should appear to the ignorant 
that thereby a sanction was given to 
their works. Animadversions on the 
political institutions of the country 
should be avoided ; and all reflections 
which may tend to bring persons in au- 
thority, and the higher orders, into dis- 
repute with the lower orders, should be 
guarded against. No reflection should 
be made on living characters, especial- 
ly ministers of religion; and all neces- 
sary disapprobation should be expres- 
sed in the language of Christian char- 
ity and forbearance. Dedications of a 
work to God, or to deceased persons, 
addresses or apostrophes to saints or to 
the dead, and all fulsome or adulatory 
eulogiums on the living, should be 
avoided. In works of controversy, a 
mild and charitable spirit should be 
preserved. In all compositions, parti- 
cular delicacy should be studied in ma- 
king mention of sinful actions. If it is 
not deemed adviseable to omit altogeth- 
er stories and facts relating to seduc- 
tion, it should be plainly intimated in 
the name or title of the work, that such 
matter is contained in it. A strict 
guard should be placed upon the fancy, 
lest the writer. while seeking to check 
the progress of vice, should become in- 
advertently the means of increasing it. 
Lastly, whoever sits down to compose 
a work to promote the honour and glory 
of God, ought above all things to seek 
His direction and blessing, and proceed 
to the conclusion in a continued spirit of 
prayer.” 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL COL- 
LEGE. 

Our readers are already apprised of 

the plan now in progress for the forma- 
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tion of an Episcopal College in the 
State of Connecticut, for which Mr. 
Wheaton, a clergyman at Hartford, in 
that State, has been deputed to this 
country to procure donations. From a 
circular letter, explanatory of the na- 
ture of the object, we select the follow- 
ing particulars, which, besides their pri- 
mary reference, will be found interest- 
ing, from the information whiclr they 
contain relative to the history, the pre- 
sent condition, and the prospects of the 
Anglo-American Church.— 

“ Before the event which severed the 
United States from the mother country, 
a number of churches have been plan- 
ted there by the missionaries of the So- 
ciety in England for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. These 
were of course withdrawn, when 
the dependence of the States on 
the parent country ceased, and the 
church in America was reduced to a 
languishing and precarious state of ex- 
istence. The attachment of its mem- 
bers was, however, too deeply rooted, to 
suffer them to witness its decay with- 
out an effort to arrest it, and their first 
care was directed to the provision of a 
valid ministry. In the year 1784. the 
Rev. Samuel Seabury was appointed by 
the Episcopalians in Connecticut, to 
proceed to England, to solicit consecra- 
tion at the hands of the English bish- 
ops: but as no civil provision had then 
been made for the consecration of bish- 
ops out of bis Majesty’s dominions, and 
as the necessities of the American 
Church were pressing, he was induced 
to apply to the bishops of the Scottish 
Church, where, it was understood, no 
obstructions of a civil mature existed ; 
and was set apart to the Episcopal office 
by Bishop Kilgour, of Aberdeen, assist- 
ed by Bishops Petrie and Skinner. 
Three years later, when the obstruc- 
tions in England had been removed by 
an Act of Parliament, the Rev. Dr. 
White of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 
Samucl Provost, of New York, both of 
whom had been ordained in England, 
were consecrated at Lambeth, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and in 
1790, the Rev. Dr. Madison, of Vir 
ginia, was also consecrated, by the 
same authority. Bishop White is now 
the only survivor of those who received 
their consecration in England, and the 
remaining nine American bishops have 
all been consecrated by him. These 
circumstances are related, that it may 
be seen how directly the American 
Church is descended from that in Eng- 
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land. The former claims to be con- 
sidered as a genuine branch of the holy, 
catholic, and apostolic church ; and it 
gratefully ascribes its existence, under 
God, to the unwearied efforts and ma- 
ternal care of the Established Church 
in England. [Its formulary of public 
worship is almost identically the same : 
it believes in the samme Articles of the 
Christian Faith; and acknowledges 
the same Book of Homilies to contain 
sound expositions of Christian doctrine 
and practice. 

“ Such is the civil constitution of the 
United States, that neither bishops nor 
clergy derive the least assistance from 
the Government: they are in every 
case supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of the people over whom they 
preside. The largest salaries of the 
clergy do not exceed 7001. sterling ; 
while the average of their incomes 
may be estimated at 120/. or 1301, 
The bishops are also rectors of chur- 
ches, and generally derive their sup- 
port from that source. 

“ The number of organized Episco- 
pal congregations in the States falls but 
little short of six hundred ; while the 
clergymen engaged in actual parochial 
duty do not, at present, exceed half that 
number. It is pleasing to record the 
gradual extinction of those inveterate 
prejudices against Episcopacy which 
distinguished the first settlers of the 
country, especially in those paits where 
the church has been advantageously 
made known by her more intelligent 
ministers. The candid and moderate 
belonging to the various sects, appalled 
at the enormous strides of heresy, are 
visibly becoming more reconciled to a 
church whose temperate doctrines, 
consistent government, and edifying 
mode of worship, present a common 
cround of union, not to be found within 
the pale of any of the classes of Dissen- 
ters. Nothing indeed seems to be 
wanting to a general extension of the 
Episcopal Church, but a body of zeal- 
ous, well-educated clergy, far more nu- 
merous than, with her present advanta- 
ges, itis possible for her to possess. 

_ “ In the range of States to the west- 
ward of the Alleghany mountains, 
whose population is already computed 
by millions, a large portion of whom 
are attached from principle to the 
forms ot this church, itis a melancholy 
fact, that but fourteen Episcopal clergy- 
men are employed! Nor is there the 
least prospect of receiving a supply for 
years to come, unless a more adequate 


provision is made for the education of 
its ministers. The churches in the 
States bordering on the Atlantic, where 
all the literary institutions of note are 
found, are only supplied in part ; and 
while they labour under their present 
privations, all missionary efforts for the 
benefit of their western brethren must 
be suspended. This lamentable defi- 
ciency in the numbers of the Episcopal 
clergy is to be ascribed principally to 
the fact, that there does not exist in the 
United States a college generally ac- 
cessible to students, where they may 
receive a classical education, without 
danger to the religious predilections in 
which they have been brought up. It 
ought, however, to be mentioned, that 
Columbia College, in the city of New 
York is conducted principally by mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church ; but 
such is the expense attending a four 
years’ residence in a large city, that the 
benefits of the institution are in a great 
measure confined to the city itself. 
The theological institution lately estab- 
lished in the same place, is devoted to 
the object of preparing young men for 
the ministry, who have first received a 
classical education elsewhere. 

“ Unhappily for the cause of reli- 
gious truth, the best endowed literary 
institution in the country, the Harvard 
University, near Boston, is wholly Uni- 
tarian. Few young men of talents 
leave that institution, without having 
imbibed more or less of the spirit of 
bold religious speculation, which has al- 
ready spread to a most alarming extent 
among the most opulent and intellec- 
tual, particularly in the eastern part of 
the Union. Yet it is highly gratifying 
to reflect, that in no instance has an 
Episcopal clergyman been known to 
abandon the faith of his fathers, and 
lead his people over to the ranks of 
Unitarian heresy and dissent. The 
Liturgy has hitherto proved, under 
God, an effectual bulwark of ¢ the faith 
once delivered to the saints ;’ and hence 
it has been Jately made the object of 
repeated and severe attacks from Uni- 
tarian pens. The Harvard university 
is in possession of funds to the amount 
of more than half a million of dollars— 
principally the accumulated donations 
of individuals, and enjoys moreover a 
large annual stipend from the State 
treasury: it has a library of 30,000 vol- 
umes ; and the various branches of sci- 
ence, and classical literature, are taught 
by twenty professors, aided by a num- 
ber of tutors. With means so exten- 
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sive, it must operate a material change 
on the religious views of the communi- 
ty; and particularly so, as its professors 
occupy the first rank among the Jearn- 
edin America. The North-American 
Review may be adduced as aspecimen 
of their Jiterary ability. 

“The other important classical insti- 
tutions also, without exception, are con- 
trouled by denominations not Episco- 
pal; and in all of them, the peculiar 
principles of their respective sects are 
mere or less inculeated. The conse- 
quences to chivch may easily be ima- 
gined. Many young men ot fair prom- 
ise have been annually lost to the 
church, who might have been dedica- 
ted to the service of her altars, had they 
not been compelled to seek a classical 
education in institutions unfriendly to 
her government and mode of worship. 

“'Thesecond place among American 
colleges is occupied by Yale College, 
which is exclusively directed by Con- 
eregationalists. It is worthy of remark, 
that its library is not a little indebt- 
ed to the munt‘icence of members of the 
Established Church in England. Soon 
after its foundation, many authors, then 
living, enriched it with donations of 
their works; and Mr. Dummer, the 
agent for the colony, presented it with 
800 choice volumes. But it found its 
most munificent patron in Dr. Berk- 
ley, Bishop of Cloyne, who added near 
1000 volumes, 260 of which were folio 
editions of the best authors. ‘The col- 
lege is also indebted to him for a valua- 
ble tract of land in the state of Rhode 
Island, the annual rent of which is ap- 
propriated to the encouragement of 
classical learning. A Baptist college, 
lately organized in the district of Co- 
lumbia, has also derived essential aid 
from England, in donations of money, 
and books for its library. 

“Thus has it happened, that while 
the literary institutions of other denom- 
inations in America have been essen- 
tially aided by the liberality of English 
Episcopalians, the Episcopal Church in 
that country remains destitute. Its 
members in the State of Connecticut 
have been endeavouring, for the last 
twelve or fifteen years, to obtain from 
the Legislature a charter for ay Epis- 
copal College; but so powerful has 
been the operation of popular prejudice, 
that their efforts have been without suc- 
cess tillthe present year. This difficul- 
ty being at length overrome, they have 
now to contend with the evils of poverty; 
while their scattered situation renders 
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even the support of their clergy burden- 
some. 

“ Tt is the intention of the trustees to 
render the College, as far as possible, a 
place of resort for the sons of all the 
Episcopalians throughout the Union, 
and a nursery of ministers for the infant 
church, The patronage of all the 
friends of the cause will accordingly be 
solicited ; and agents for collecting 
funds are now actively engaged, with 
very encouraging prospects of success. 
Bat without some aid beyond what lies 
in their own resources, particularly in 
the provision of a hbeary, and appara- 
tus for experiments in natural philo- 
sophy, many vears must elapse, before 
the church will experience any materi- 
al benefit from the institution. Unde 
these ae tristee. are 
induced to turn to fiat enlightened 
body in England, from which it is the 
boast of the American Church that she 
derives her origin. They rely on a 
sunple exposure of their circumstances, 
their wants and their prospects, to pro- 
cure them a favourable heaving. They 
do not Wisk to appear in the characte: 
of suppliants for charity ; they only de 
sire to be put in possession of the 
means of emulating, though with huim- 
bler efforts, the career of thew breth- 
ren its England, in extending and 
building up the cause they love.”— 
Subscriptions, donations in books and 
philosophical instruments, will be 
thankfully received by Messrs. Riving 
ton, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and the 
Rev. Dr. Gaskin, at Stoke Newington, 
near London. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF MIS- 
SIONS. 

The Thirteenth Report of the Ame- 
rican Board of Missions states, that the 
Foreign Mission School now contains 
thirty-five members ; namely,eight from 
the Sandwich Islands; one Tahitan 
one New Zealander, one Malay, eight 
Cherokees, two Choctaws, two ot the 
Siockbridge Tribe, one of the Oneidas, 
two Tuscaroras, one Narragansett, two 
Caughnawagas, and an Indian youth 
from Pennsylvania, a Chinese, and 
four youths of the United States. From 
this list it will be seen, that, of the 
thirty-one youths of heathen parentage, 
nineteen belong to eight tribes of the 
American aborigines, pine are from 
Polynesia, one is from Asia, one from 
the Asiatic Istands, and one from Aus- 
tralasia. [It is becoming a subject ot 
serious inquiry among the friends, of 
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missions inthe United States, whether 
more extensive measures cannot be 
adopted to educate young foreigners, 
who are cast upon their shores ignorant 
and destitute ; but who, in many in- 
stances, are susceptible of great im- 
provement, and might hereatter prove 
great blessings to their countrymen. 
Should such a measure obtain . the 
sanction of the public, a selection of 
the most promising youths would be 
made for the Foreign Mission School ; 
and thusa succession of well instructed 
Missionaries might be sent foith to 
many distant communities now sitting 
in darkness and the shadow of death 

A late circular announces, that there 
are seventy-one persons employed by 
the Board among the Heathen; of 
whom twenty eight are ordained minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and seven licensed 
preachers. Besides these there are 
fitty-tour female assistants. 


SOCIETY FOR FEMALE SER- 
VANTS. 

The Tenth Report of the Society 
states, that the Committee have distri- 
buted, since the last general meeting, 
ninety Bibles as rewards to as many 
servants; as also the sum of three 
guineas to six set vants, instead of a sec- 
ond copy of the Seriptuies, in eases 
where the servants had already receiv- 
ed a Buble from the Society. They 
have also distributed, gratuitously and 
by sale, at least fifteen hundred copies 
of the Friendly Hints, and two thou- 
sand Maxims of Prudence, among, 
servants, besides a considerable number 
of useful and appropriate tracts, furnish- 
ed by a private hand. 

With respect to the general state of 
morals in humble life, as well as the 
muischiets that bad principles occasion, 
when mtroduced into respectable tami- 
lies, it is most painful to the Committee 
to state that a host of females assail the 
Registrar, so ill clad as indeed to be 
objects of commiseration; and most of 
them apparently, so destitu e of charac- 
ter (discovered even from their own de- 
scription of themselves) that the Re- 
gistrar would not be justified .in send- 


ing them to any of the subscribers. 
It is thought, that not above one female 
in four that apply for situations is at all 
eligible to have her name inserted in 
the books. The Committee deprecate, 
that the Registry should be viewed by 
the public, or by any of the subscribers, 
as an ordinary business concern. They 
wish it should be considered as a kind- 
ness to females of good character, and 
of the required description, by introdu- 
cing them without expense, to families 
of respectability ; but on no account as 
the medium of contract on the part of 
the Society to provide servants for the 
sake of the guinea any stranger may de- 
posit. 

During the past year 653 applications 
have been made by subscribers for ser- 
vants; and 1262 servants have been 
registered as wanting situations. Of 
these, 520 have been engaged. 

Since the Jast Report was made, the 
Comunittee have distributed in annual 
rewards and bestowments the suin of 
3941. to 242 servants for long service 
and good conduct. During the past 
year, one hundred and eighty new nom- 
inations have been made. Six servants 
during the year have received dona- 
tions on their marriages. 

Reviewing the whole of the Socie- 
ties bestowments on servants since its 
commencement in 1813, the Commit- 
tee report, that upwards of 40,000 
tracts of a useful sort have been put 
into the hands of domestics ; that six 
hundred and twelve servants have been 
rewarded with Bibles; that one thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty rewards 
and douations have been assigned, to 
the amount of one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty eight pounds six shil- 
lings, and 3,919 engagements have 
been made between subscribers anc 
servants through the medium of the 
Registry. 

Applications have been made by be- 
nevolent persons from Newcastle, Ed 
inburgh, and Paris, for a particular ac- 
count of the Society’s proceedings, 
with a view to consider the propriety 
of extending the plan to those or other 
places. 
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FOREIGN. 
Spatn.—No apparent progress seems 
to have been made, during another 
month, towards the internal arrange- 
ments and tranquillity of this afflicted 
country. The long-promised amnesty 
has not yet been issued,—a sufficient 
proof in itself of the difficulties which 
are felt in balancing hostile parties. 


The presence of the French army of 


occupation secures a temporary cessa- 
tion from active civil warfare ; but the 
elements of discontent and disturbance 
remain just where they were—or, ra- 
ther, they seem to be silently increas- 
ing, instead of diminishing. The gov- 
ernment finds it impracticable to pro- 
cure either money or soldiers ; and even 
their own friends appear to be contend 
ing as warmly among themselves as 
with their common enemies. 

The king has at length been indu- 
eed to issue a decree in favour of the 
freedom of commerce with the Spanish 
Colonies. Spain still retains her al- 
leged right of sovereignty over them, 
but allows all nations in friendly rela- 
tions with the mother country to trade 
with them on the footing of equal reci- 
procal duties. France will now obtain 
its share of access to the South-Ameri- 
can continent. As for the powers al- 
ready in habits of commerce with that 
content, nothing is gained, except a 
formal recognition, which may for the 
tine obviate a few technical inconven- 
jences, but will rather tend to embar- 
rass than settle the ultimate question. 
It cannot be supposed that either the 
colonies, or any power which may 
chance to be at war with Spain, will 
allow that hostile relations with the 
mother country shall exclude the par- 
ties from the South-American market. 

The king has also issued another 
decree, prohibiting the introduction 
of all foreign publications into Spain, 
except such as shall be approved by 
the government censors. The prehi- 
bition extends to all languages, and 
every species of writing. Copies of 
the sacred Scriptures, we fear, will not 
readily be allowed to pass this bigoted 
barrier. 


Greece.—The intelligence respect- 
ing the attairsof Greece and Turkey, 
for want of regular official communi- 
rations, is necessarily partial and un 


certain. The following ave among the 
recent reports:—that Odysseus was 
master of Carystos in Eubeea, and was 
besieging Erythre ;—that Negropont 
was closely blockaded, if not captured, 
by the Greeks ;—that the castle of Pa- 
tros was so pressed that many Turkish 
families were leaving the place, and 
thatthe Greek prisoners in it had been 
liberated ; that Maurocordato had_ be- 
gun the siege of Lepanto, and of the 
castle of Cape Autirrion ;-—and that 
the highest degree of enthusiam pre- 
vailed among the Greeks, particularly 
on account of the assistance they had 
received from Great Britain, France, 
and Germany. Two printing-presses 
have been established at Missolongg, to 
promulgate the acts of the Govern- 
ment; aod a journal was to be com- 
menced, entitled the Hellenic Chroni 
cle. The Turks, on the other hand, 
seem greatly reduced in power, wheth- 
er by land or sea; being unable to 
procure funds sufficient to carry on 
any important operations. 


DOMESTIC. 

Parliament was opened on the 3d of 
February. The King’s Speech was 
delivered by commission, his Majesty 
being unwell. We shall give the docu- 
ment entire, though it be somewhat 
long, as it contains a comprehensive 
and most satisfactory view of the great 
interests and relations of the country. 


* My Lords and Gentlemen— 

“ We are commanded by his Majesty 
to express to you his Majesty’s deep re- 
gret, that, in consequence of indisposi- 
tion, he is prevented from meeting you 
in Parliament upon the present occa- 
sion. 

** It would have been a peculiar satis- 
faction to his Majesty, to be enabled in 
person to congratulate you on the pros- 
perous condition of the country. 

“ Trade and Commerce are extend- 
ing themselves both at home and 
abroad. 

* An increasing activity pervades 
almost every branch of manufacture. 

“The growth of the Revenue is such 
as not only to sustain public credit, and 
to prove the unimpaired productive- 
ness of our resources, but (what is yet 
more gratifying to his Majesty’s feel- 
ings) to evince a diffusion of comfort 
among the great body of the people. 
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“ Acriculture is rising from the de- 
pression under which it laboured, and, 
by the steady operation of natural caus- 
es, is gradually re-assuming the station 
to which its importance entitles it, 
ainong the great interests of the nation. 

“At no former period has there pre- 
vatled, throughout all classes of the com- 
munity in this island, a more cheertul 


-pirit of order, or a more just sense of 


the advantages which, under the bles- 
sing of Providence, they enjoy. 

“Tn Ireland, which has for some time 
past been the object of bis Majesty’s 
particular solicitude, there are many 
indications of amendment, and his Ma- 
jesty relies upon your continued endea- 
vours to secure the welfare and happi- 
ness of that part of the kingdom. 

“ His Majesty commanded us further 
to inform you, that he has every reason 
to believe that the progress of our in- 
ternal prosperity and improvement will 
vot be disturbed by any interruption of 
tranquillity abroad, 

“His Majesty continues to receive 
from the Powers his Allies, and gene- 
rally from all Princes and States, as- 
surances of their earnest desire to main- 
tain and cultivate the relations of friend- 
ship with his Majesty ; and nothing is 
omitted on his Majesty’s part, as well to 
preserve general peace, as to remove 
any causes of disagreement, and to 
draw closer the bonds of amity between 
other Nations and Gfeat Britain. 

“The Negotiations which have been 
-so long carried on through his Majes- 
ty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, for 
the arrangement of differences between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte, are, as 
his Majesty flatters himself, drawing 
near toa favourable termination. 

“ A Convention has been concluded 
between his Majesty and the Emperor 
of Austria, for the settlement of the pe- 
cuniary claims of the country upon the 
Court of Vienna. 

“ His Majesty has directed that a co- 
py of this Convention shall be laid be- 
fore you, and he relies on your assist- 
ance for the execution of some of its 
provisions. 

* Anxiously as his Majesty depreca- 
ted the commencement of the war in 
Spain, he is every day more satisfied 
that in the strict neutrality which he 
determined to observe in that contest 
(and which you so cordially approved,) 
he best consulted the true interests of 
his people. 

“With respect to the provinces of 
America which have declared their se- 
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paration from Spain, his Majesty’s con 
duct has been openand consistent ; and 
his opinions have been at all times 
fairly avowed to Spain and to othe: 
Powers, 

“ His Majesty has appointed Con- 
siils to reside at the principal ports and 
places of those provinces, for the pro- 
tection of the trade of his subjects. 

“As to any further measures, his 
Majesty has reserved to himself an un- 
fettered discretion, to be exercised as 
the circumstances of those countries 
and the interests of his own people may 
appear to his Majesty to require. 

* Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“ His Majesty has directed us to in- 
form you, that the Estimates for the 
year are prepared, and shall be forth- 
with laid before you. 

“The numerous points at which, un- 
der pyesent circuinstances, his Majes- 
ty’s naval force is necessavily distribu- 
ted, and the occasion which has arisen 
for strengthening his garrisons in the 
West Indies, have rendered unavoid- 
able some augmentation of his estab- 
lishments by sea and land. 

“ His Majesty has, however, the grati- 
fication of believing, that, notwithstand- 
ing the increase of expense, incident to 
these augmentations, it will still be in 
your power, after providing for the ser- 
vices of the year, to inake arrangements 
in some parts of our system of taxation, 
which may afford relief to certain impor- 
tant branches of the national industry. 

* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* His Majesty has commanded us to 
acquaint you, that he has not been in- 
attentive to the desire expressed by the 
House of Commons in the last session 
of Parliament, that means should be 
devised for ameliorating the condition 
of tie Negro Slaves in the West In- 
dies. 

“ His Majesty bas directed the neces- 
sary information relative to this subject 
to be laid before you. 

“ His Majesty is confident that you 
will afford your best attention and as- 
sistance to any proposition which may 
be submitted to you, for promoting the 
moral improvement of the Negroes, by 
an extended plan of religious imstruc- 
tion, and by such other measures as 
may gradually conduce to the same 
end. 

“ But his Majesty earnestly recom- 
mends to you to treat the whole subject 
with the calmness and discretion which 
it demands. : 
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“To excite exaggerated expecta- 
tions in those who are the objects of 
your benevolence, would be as fatal to 
their welfare as to that of their em- 
ployers. 

“And his Majesty assures himself 
you will bear in mind, that where the 
correction of a long-standing and com- 
plicated system, and the safety ol 
large classes of his Majesty’s subjects 
are involved, that course of proceeding 
is alone likely to attain practical good, 
and to avoid aggravation of evil, in 
which regard shall be paid to conside- 
rations of justice, and in which caution 
shall temper zeal.” 


The topics of the Speech being on 
all hands ailowed to be so generally of 
a satisfactory kind, no amendment was 
moved to the Address. The cet 
point of disapprobation insisted upon 
by the Opposition, was the conduct of 
Government towards Spain, which 
they considered had been marked by 
too cautious and vacillating a course 
of policy. Lord Liverpool and Mr. 
Canning defended the measures of 
Government, particularly on the 
ground of the rashness of provoking 
hostilities, in which we must have soon 
become principals, at great risk, ex- 
pense, and bloodshed, and without any 
probability of ultimate honour or ad- 
vantage. 

The proceeding of the session will 
afford us opportunity of adverting to 
several topics alluded to in the speech, 
as they arise in the course of public bu- 
siness. For the present, we must con- 
tent ourselves with the expression of out 
joy—and we would add, our humble 
gratitude to God, the Father of all mer- 
cies personal and national—for the 
strongly marked improvement which 
has taken place in the general condi- 
tion of the countiy, and for the peace, 
prosperity, and satisfaction which it is 
at the present moment our lot to enjoy. 
May we never deserve to forfeit these 
blessings ! 

The business of the session has 
scarcely yet fully commenced ; but se- 
veral discussions of some importance 
have occurred, connected chiefly with 
the domestic policy and improvement 
ofthe kingdom. The aspect of the 
times is peculiarly favourable for the 
investigation of subjects of this kind, 
which, in more busy sessions, and at 
seasons of warmer party feeling, have 
been too much in danger of being neg- 
lected.—The repeal of the Usury Laws 
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is proceeding favourably through the 
House of Commons.—Another meas- 
ure also of enlightened policy, the re- 
peal of the penalties for the Expor- 
tation of Machinery and the Umigia- 
tion of Mechanics, is commenced un- 
der favourable auspices. ‘The Com- 
mittee appointed to examine tito the 
bearings of these questions, Is also to 
report on the operauion of the perplex- 
ed code of our Combination Laws, 
with a view to ascertain whether it is 
not desirable to get nd of this curmbrous 
machinery,and to allow labour to fiad its 
proper level without legal interference 
between the employer and his workman. 
The matter, ifleft to itself would inthe 
end fairly adjust its own average, to the 
mutual benefit of both parties. —The 
subject of the Poor Law’s also, is likely 
to attract parliamentary attention, and, 
we would trust, not without some ad- 
vance towards a sate and etiectual 
amelioration, or rather extinction, of 
the present injurious system—Mr. 
Martin is zealously proceeding in his 
eflorts to repress the crime of Cruelty 
to Animals, and to a considerable de- 
gree with success, though not to so 
wide a range as his humane feelings 
would honourably desire.—Mr. Stuart 
Wortley has renewed his claim to pub- 
lic gratitude by a bill to amend the 
Game Laws, which we most earnestly 
hope may not be lost in the House otf 
Lords. The present code is both unjust 
and most unwise ; and to its operation 
we owe alarge portion of the crimes 
which fill our jails and afflict the coun- 
try. Mr. Wortley proposes to protect 
the game, to benefit the owner of it, and 
to abolish poaching, by making the ar- 
ticle legally saleable, under due te- 
stiictions. 

But one of the most important topics 
which is likely to oceupy the attention 
of Parliament, is the state of lreland, 
and particularly of the Church of Ire- 
land. Mr. Goulbourn is bringing ina 
bill to promote the residence of the 
Irish clergy on their benefices. The 
bill will be upon the inodel of the Con- 
solidation Act in the Church of Eng- 
land (the Act of 1817, George IIL. anno 
57, cap. xcix.) One of its chief features 
will be to increase the stipends of 
curates. We forbear to ofler the re- 
marks which present themselves to our 
minds on this intended bill ull we 
know more fully its provisions. 

There is yet one topic more, which 
we must mention as likely to engage, 
and deservedly, a very large share of 
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the attention of Parliament and of 


the country,—the state of Slavery in 
the West Indies. We rejoice to see 
that it occupies so large a share of the 
King’s Speeeh. The concurrence of 
the Government with the general 
feeling of the Public on this point, can- 
not fail to issue in the adoption of such 
wise and prudent measures as may 
safely and certainly put a period to 
that monstrous system of oppression, in 
spite of the furious clamours of the 
colonial taskmasters, and the menda- 
cious statements of their hired advyo- 
cates in this country. It ts now in 
our power to shew, and we hope to do it 
fully in our next Number, that even 
the insurrections, which have alarmed 
the timid and irresolute among us, 
have either had no existence, and been 
actually fabricated to serve a purpose ; 
or, like that in Demerara, have been 
the result of cruelty and oppression, 





The Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Ryder, 
Bishop of Gloucester, to the Bishoprick 
of Litchfield and Coventry, vice Dr. 
Cornwallis. 

Rev. H. C. Jones, Rector of West- 
ham, to be Archdeacon of Essex. 

Rev. Thomas John Burgh, M. A. to 
be Dean of Cloyne. 

Rev. Thos. Wilkinson, a Minor Ca- 
non of Carlisle Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Hanbury, Vicar Choral of 
Hereford Cathedral. 

Rev. G. Ingram Fisher, Subchanter 
of Salisbury Cathedral. 

Rev. Charles Austin, Tollard Royal 
R. Wilts. 

Rev. T. Brown, St. Andrew’s Lec- 

‘tureship Plymouth. 

Rev. F. Calvert, Whatfield R. Suf- 
folk. 

Rev. Jolin Rt. Casberd, Posthkerry 
R. co. Glamorgan. 

Rev. T. B. Clerk, Stratford All 
Saints’ R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Rich. Lynch Cotton, Dench- 
worth V. Berks. 

Rev. S. Downes, Kilham V. co. 

York. 

Rev. Mr. Gleed, Northmoor Curacy, 

Oxon. 

Rev. W. Gooch, Benacre R. Suffolk. 
Rev. Robert Greew, Long Horsley 
V. Northumberland. 
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of immoderate labour, of severity of 


treatment, of religious persecution, 
and of a most wanton disregard of the 
feelings of the Slaves. Smith the 
Missionary has been pardoned by the 
Government ;—pardoned, not because: 
his guilt was unproved, but because |), 
innocence was as clear as noon-day. 
He has indeed been a most deeply 
injured individual ; and, amid all the 
transactions which have polluted ow 
West Indian annals, we know nos 
if a fouler and more odious instance 
of injustice and oppression can be sin- 
gled out, than that of the treatment and 
trial of that good man. But the coun 
try shall know it all. 


A rupture has taken place betwee; 
this country and Algiers, in consequence 
of which convoys are to be sent to the 
Mediterranean. No particulars hav: 
yet transpired. 


Rev. T. Gronow, Languke Curacy. 
Glamorganshire. 

Rev. J. Jones, St. Thomas Curacy. 
Oxford. 

Rev. Jolin Mavor, Forest Hill Cura 
cy, Oxon. 

Rev. R. Prowde, Hinderwell R. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. Hastings Robinson, St. Sepu! 
chre Curacy, Cambridge. 

Rev. E. Thorold, Hougham cum 
Marston R. Line. 

Rev. Frederick Browning,Uffculmbe 
Prebend, in Salisbury Cathedral, vice 
his father, late Dr. Browning. 

Rev. John Still, Rector of Fonthill 
Gifford, to the Prebendal Stall of Strat- 
ton in Salisbury Cathedral, vice Hon. 
and Rev. T. Alfred Harris, dec. 

Rev. G. G. Beadon, Axbridge R. So- 
merset. 

Rev. Frederick Browning, M. A 
Titchwell R. in Norfolk, vice his father. 

Rev. T. W. Champnes, Fulmer R. 
Bucks. 

Rev. J. Davis, Pauntley V. and Up- 
leadon Perp. Cur. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Noel Ellison, Huntspill R. So- 
merset. 

Rev. Daniel Evans, Jordanstone R, 
Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. W. Gower, Little Hempstone 
R. Devon, vice Weston, resigned. 
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Rev. James Harriman Hutton, Leek- 
ford V. Hants. 

Rev. R. Lampin, St. EnoderV. Corn- 
wall. 

Rev. John Morse, Oxenhall V. Glou- 
cester. 

Rev. T. Salway, Oswestry V. Salop. 

Rev. J. S. Scholetield, Luddington 
V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. S. Turner, Nettleton R. Lin- 
coinshire. 

Rev. Richard Waldy, Turnerspuddle 
R. and Atfspuddle V. Dorset. 

Rev. P. Walthall, Wistaston R. Che- 
shire. 

Rev. J. B. Williams, Lantwit Major, 
or Lian I[lltyd Fawr; with Liswerni 
VV. co. Glamorgan. 

Reyv.T. Burroughes, chaplain to duke 
of York. 

Rey. T. Wilkinson, Chaplain to Mar- 
quis of Londonderry. 

Rev. James Hartley Dunsford, Clap- 
lain to the Earl of Suffolk. 

Rev. Joseph Berkeley, Holy Trinity 
V. Cork. 

Rev. James Duffy, S. S. of Craugh- 
well and Ballymena, Vicar Capitular 
for United Diocese of Kilmacduagh and 
Kiltenora. 

Rev. 'T. Lowndes, B. D. Worldham 
cum Tested V. Hants. 

Rev. H. T. Tucker, Uplime R. De- 
von. 

Rev. T. Melhuish, jun. Ashwater R. 
Devon, 

Rev. J.T. O'Neil, Portlemon and 
Porthangan RR. Ireland. 

Rev. Somers Payne, Ardagh R. Ire- 
land. 

Rev.W. Short, Chippenham V. Wilts. 

Rey. C. L. Poer Trench, Dunleare, 
Capocke, Disert, Moylare, Monaster- 


voy, Rectories and Vicarages, and Dro- 
meare V. co. Louth. 

Rev. F. J. C. Trenow, Langton Her- 
ring R. near Weymouth. 

Rev. J. W. Trevor, East Dereham 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Wim. Verelst, Rector of Gray- 
ingham, Rauceby V. vice Geo. Thorold, 
deceased, 

Rev. Henry Wheatley, Bramley V. 
Hauts. 

Rev. H. E. Steward, Chaplain to 
Earl of Warwick. 

Rev. John Lowndes, Chaplain to 
Earl of Glasgow, 

Rev. Fred. Patteson, Preacher ot 
Hall’s Sacramental Lecture at Nor 
wich 

Rev. E. Morshead, Chaplain to duke 
of York. 

Rev. R. F. Elwin, Chaplain to Earl 
of Albermarle. 

Rev. W. Bradley, Chaplain to Earl 
Howe. 

Rev. E. Birch, Chaplain to Earl of 
Winterton. 

Rev. E. Nepean, Chaplain to Vis 
count St. Vincent. 

Rev. Marmaduke Sealy, Chaplain to 
Lord Bayning. 

Rev. C. H. Lethbridge, Chaplain to 
H. M. ship Isis. 

DISPENSATIONS. 

Rev. Dr. Richards, to hold the Per- 
petual Cure of East Teignmouth, with 
the Rectory of Stoke Abbot, Dorset. 

Rev. Sir R. Fleming, Bart. to hold 
the Rectory of Wildermere with that ot 
Grasmere, Cumberland 

Rev. J. T. Casberd, LL. D. Preb. o1 
Llandaff, to hold the Living of Lano 
ver, co. Monmouth, with Pentoark V. 
co. Glamorgan. 
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5.3; 0; D.L; Z.; J.M.W.; Y.; Evusuius; and A Consranr Reaper ; are unde: 


consideration. 


We are much obliged by the transcript from Tyudal’s Preface. 


C. will perceive that his intention has been anticipated. 


J.D. will find upon inquiry that the Canons of 1603, never having been confirmed by Par- 
liament, have not the force of faw, and are not binding upon the Jaity , but being agreed 
upon in Convocation, and confirmed by the King, they bind the clergy 


J.C. C. will render his communication more satisfactory and interesting, by condensing his 
materials, as le mentions, into one connected narrative. 


The continuation of the review of Mr. Faber’s work has been unavoilably postponed. In 
the mean time, we have received a letter from A Constasr Reaver. avd another trom 
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132 Answers to Correspondents. [Fen. 


Mr. Faber himself, wishing an explanation of a remark, in which we spoke of Mr. Fa- 
ber as uniting ihe disinterestedness of lay services with the sobriety and seriousness of 


clerical writing. We meant only, that Mr. Faber, having conscientiously devoted his stu- 


dies aod lis pen to subjects not very likely, in the usual flow of patronage, to lead to the 
€njor vent of high dignities and preferment, might, like the late revered Mr. Scott, and 


other eminent clergymen, be said to join the disinterestedness of a laynvan to the religious 
servicesofadisine. The restof Mr. Faber’s letter ts as follows :— 


“On the subject of the scriptural week of creation, | am fully determined to enter into no 
cout oversy. [shall simply state the reason of my being led into that episodical discussion, 
Which seems to have excited more alieation, and provoked more animadversion, than it 
deserves: though indeed any such statement is rendered almost superfluous, by the very 
clear manner in which you have propounded wy argument. 


“ Bishop Warburton contends, that vegetables were first created in the form of seeds, and 
that these seeds afterwards gradually sprang up to maturity. ‘This point being laid down, 
hie builds upon it an argument tor the anteparacisiacal state of our first parents. 


* Now [have always thought, and I still think, him right as to his opinion in regard to 
ihe ereation of vegetables. Hence, while as an honest man I felt myself bound to admit 
his premises, | had the task imposed upon me of combating his conclusion : and this I did 
through the medium of the geological discussion, which some, who have not attended so 
closely as yourself to the course of my argument, have thought might have been better 
omittedthan retained. The truth is, to a certain degree at least, it was necessary to my 
argument. I mgit, indeed, by a summary process, have rid myself of the Bishop's con- 
clusion, while Lretamed his premises, if | had maintained, that the seeds, when committed 
to the ground, sprang to perfection with a miraculous rapidity ; and, should my whole ge- 
ological chapter prove to be untenable, 1 would still resort to this expedient, rather than 
admit a conclusion which strikes me as altogether unscriptaral ; but | adopted a different 
plan, which, for various reasons, [deemed preterable. Such being the case, i is abun 
dautly clear, that to any person, who denies the Bishop’s premises. (as, tn fact, many have 
done,) my entire geological chapter is superfluous. A reader, therefore, of this descrip- 
tion, may, if he pleases, leap over the whole of that chapter without perusal: for, in his 
particular case, it will be unneceszary ; nor will the rest of the work at all suffer by the 
omission. On the other hand, if a reader agree with me that the Bishop's premises are 
valid, aud if vet lie dislike my said geological chapter, let him also freely omit it, and satis- 
ty himse!* with the solution pronounced above ; namely, the miraculous growth of the seeds, 
wher com ito the earth. Let the worst come to the worst, this resource sull remains, 
even ita vy unlucky chapter should turn out to be no better than a fairy dream. At the same 
time, [ isust be peroisted to say, that I doubt the wisdom of combating infidels in the very 
teeth of matlers of fuct: and, so far as I can judge, there are matters which cannot be re- 
conciled with the opinion, that the Noetic Deluge is the so_e grand catastrophe or revo- 
lution which this our globe has experienced. As for the evening and morning were the first 
day, which has been so repeatedly quoted against my argument, I should wish to be infor- 
med, how there could bea /iteral morning and evening of a literal day, BEFORE the crea- 
tion of the sun. But [ forget my resolution of entering into no controversy on this topic, 
and forbear.” 


A Correspondent wishes us to submit the following hints to the Committees of Charitable 
Soweties and Associations, on the subject of their floating balances. There are, for in- 
stance, at present upwards of 800 Bible Societies, and 2000 Assoeiations, in this country. 
If each of these keep in hand, on an average, only tne small sum of 5/., 3/. of which res- 
pectively are more than they have occasion for in order to supply their current wants, 
10,0001. are thus lying useless, which, if sent to the Parent Commitice, would either be 
empioved in the objects of the Society, or vested ip exchequer bills, and produce 300/. a 
year. Similar calculations apply to other societies, according to their extent. Our Cor- 
respondent, therefore, earnestly suggests to all persons engaged in this Christian work, the 
expediency of abstaining from keeping larger balances in hand than is actually necessa- 
ry: and he particularly wishes that we should not defer inserting his suggestions in out 
pre-ent Number, as the committees of various charitable societies are about to forward 
theiy remitiances to London, to be entered in the annual accounts. Our correspondent 
also urges the propriety of reducing incidental expenses as much as possible ; especially by 
the acopnon of sheet, instead of book, Reports. With regard to the Bible Society, the 
Monthiy Extracts give constant information of the general operations of the Society ; so 
that the local Reports, our Correspondent thinks, may very properly be confined to a briet 
statement of local proceedings. A sinall vearly saving of 3/. or 4d. by each Society and As- 
sociation, Will amount in the whole to many thousand pounds per annum. 







Pine Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society request us to acknowledge on theit 
behalf the receipt of one halfofa baak note for 100/. No. 11,032. 


4 Correspondent informs us, that at a late general meeting of the Subseribers to the Fund 
formed at Leeds for the distressed Irish Peasantry, T. Tennant, Esq. the Mayor, in the 
cham.a balance being found to remain in the hands of the treasurer, it was resolved, that 
one third part of its amount, exceeding 312/. should be remitted to the London Hibernian 
Society * for the establishment of Schools, aia the dispersion of the Holy Scriptures in re 

Our Correspondent wishes the grant to be publicly knowa, as worthy of imitation 


' ther mlor 
PIE, Hiaces 















